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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Death's Doings ; in 24 plates, designed and 
etched by R. DaGiey, author of select 
Gems, from the Antique, with Nlustrations 
in Prose and Verse, the fitendly Contribu- 
tions of vartous Writers. Bvo. pp. 390. 
London, 1826. Andrews.—Cole. 


‘ Ay, ay, quo’ he, an’ sovk his head, 
Its e’en a lang, lang time indeed 
Sin I began to nick the thread, 
An choke the breath ; 
Folk maun do something for their bread, 
An’ so maun Death.’ 














Ix the very neatly engraved and adequately de- 
signed title-page of this entertaining volume, 
are the above words quoted from Burns: oh, 
Death! the choking of is breath was indeed one 
of thy sad doings!—Reader! art thou a poet 
—thou wilt find ample meditation in the plate 
assigned to illustrate beings of thy exalted 
order; if a passionate mi: naiden with thy 
lover ‘absent—beware of too much tender- 
ness, nor allow a mournful scroll to reb thee 
at once of happiness and life; be thou a pale 
faced artist—cease for a season to ply thy 
sickly trade, and note how or by whom thy 
colours are ground and mixed; if an ad- 
mirer of the noble sport of cricket—there 
are other balls save those discharged by gun- 
powder which may be fatal; be thy deeds 
uuwhipped of justice—let the delineation of 
the captive prove thy monitor, and save thine 
eye its darkness, thy limbs their fetters, and 
thy priestly visitant his office. Take heed, 
oh lovers, and serenade not, for other ears 
may list your tones, and though much peril 
may lurk in a lady’s eye, the glittering sti- 
letto grasped in the hand of a concealed and 
jealous assassin, m: y prove more ‘prc ag 
i oh youthful be: aunty! ceose to adorn 
thy charms, 4 for the glass of thy pride may 
mirror back the hue of dissolution. Mothers! 
use due discretion with your infan tine off- 
spring, for the injudicious hand of kindne: 
hath too often proved the hand of death. 
tly, hypochondriac, from thy dreamy woe— 
there is beauty yet to be admired inthe world, 
besides the scalple ss scull; and lights from 
beamin: g eyes are more worthy of thy vision, 
than the ideal fitful fame emitted fron se- 
pulchral orbs. lioper for existence ! there is 


no assurance for life, maugre all thy en vdea- 
shail death stands behind the des/s. ~ 
thy counters are pi aid for nought. Antiqui 





Joys in good sport. 


is another champion against whom your ef- 
forts are as feeble as those whom you have 
vanquished—one grim setfler whose blow 
will fluor yé for ever: no more seconding ; 
no more spunging of claret; no more exhili- 
rating shouts, or laudatory speeches at the 
Dafly Club in honour of your exploits; no 
coming back to the scratch: giving- 
in without a collection—a defeat with no 
chance of after victory; — Death stalks 
triumphant over the ring, and your show- 
ing-off at court is for aye dispensed with. 
Gastromaniac! thy last feast is prepared ; 
Death is the waifer, and Apoplexy the 
attendant. Bacchanalian! if there be ‘death 
in the pot,’ there is no reason why the bottle 
must not likewise contain it: the last cork 
may be drawn, and then the chalice of thy 


= @ 


joy, which so lately mantled with excitation, 


may hiss with poison, nor thou regard the 
venomed tone. Peruser! art thou a hunts- 
man, to whom the horn and the deep voices 
of hound are as pleasant harmony, heed thy 
neck ; 
that he takes great delight in pursuing his 
quarry; and, after the manner of mankind, 
Art thou an alchymist— 
to thee “Dagley addresses himself; fly from 
thy visionary art; thy elixir is not half so ef. 
ficient or profit ible as Daffy’s; ‘ thy retorts, 
peilicans, receivers, and bolt- heads, will be 
struck to shivers,’ and thou become the blast- 
ed monument of thy folly. Student! fame 
nd but visionary—-renown but the precursor 

* Death. Valetudinarian ! quack not thy- 
la empiricism is a growing evil; do not 
thou encourage it, for although thou mayest 
have been a free liver, with due care thy 
friends may yet behold th ee asa man of kid- 


ney. Jehust whether two, four, or six In- 
| hand, in gig, curricle, stanhs pe, OF priaeton, 
{ heware, beware! remember him of el e from 





!aud a wheel taken off is not an affair 


whom the latter vehicle asiues its cognomen: 
presumption is a fault, and gay steeds dan- 
Death may arrest your progress ; 
of plea- 


f 


ferous : 


for the historian of Death has narrated 
| bacchanalian pl: ite, eutitled the Last Bottle, 








act is ended; Thalia unmasks herself to fly 
for ever; Melpomene with her own weapon 
ends her existence; Death reigns triumphant 
behind and before the curtain, and the house 
of life is empty. 

Nor is the literary portion of Death's Do- 
ings less perfect than the er: aphic. Many ce- 
lebrated writers, among whom we can num- 
ber Barry Cornwall, L. E. L., Dr. Tiomp- 
son, Alire 1, (whom we suspect to be Croly,) 
Ephraim ats istle, the author of the | ‘ol- 
lards, and Carrington, whose late poem met 
with such universal approbation, have adorn- 
ed its pages by their valuable contributions. 
Each plate has two or more articles at- 
tached, either in prose or verse, to illustrate 
its subject; and we candidly affirm, that, 
taken as a whole, they not only do great 
honour to the designs of the artist, but con- 
fer an additional glory on the present state of 
imaginative literature. Among the contribu- 
tors, there are some half dozen who have en- 
riched the columns of The Literary Chron- 
cle. The lively and appropriate paper to the 
we ey entire :— 

Aw’ if it be the last bottle, death is quit ’ 
for then life hath run to very dregs 
and lees, and there is nothing more in it 
which can be called enjoyment. Ah, whi- 
ther have ye sped, ye jovial hours, wh ich on 
bright-winged glasses, far different from yon 

sandy remembrance er, floated away so bliss- 
fully ; as the bird poised high in air, the 
trouble of the ascent over, glides without 
effort or motion, through the brilliant plea- 
sures of yielding space. How ye sparkled 
and ran on, like gay creatures af the element 
eifted with more than magic c power Beau- 
tiful and slight ephemera ra, fragiie as you 
SCeé med, what mr ghity loads of cares 2s id § 

easily bear off in your aerial flight ! * de 
derous debts, which might weigh nations 
down; the griefs of many loves, enow to 
drown a world; the falsehoods of friends, 
the malice of enemies; anxieties, fears, trou- 
bles, sorrows—all vanished as drinking ye 
“roceeded in your mystic dance! I picture 
v. now, ye Ifours, as spa ‘khling, 
ins ects, tlitting past 


we . ‘ome ; 


ve in my fanc 
rovous, “and vaesalsian 


.* 7; + * . ! 
with eachat scm of man’s miseries on [is 


lsure. Leader! the skinless king keeps a 
l register: thou mayest be chronicled in it. 
Pubble-mongers! ce ase to blow, for Death is 
fin the market, and to thy cost will, with his | 
dart, pierce your frai! globules, nor may your 
| friend, Folly, aid ye in your extremity. Life 
lisa | ilwrimace or Death in disguise ;—hu- 
nan pature but an edict. Deeds will not 
avail the lawyer, nor buads prove securely. 


' | 
ran! remember the crim monarch hath ay 
grudge against thee ; thou wouldest invade his | 


domain, and snatch from him the relics of 
his devastation — hic jacit? will be thy me- 
monial, nor can thy earthly feats prevent his 
conquest. Spring, Langan, Cribb! and ye, 
oh arbiters of the ring! “list! oh list :’ there 


en 


~~ 


Setilcments may be attained, but briefs their 
mndurance. 

Having thus noted the plates ilustra- 
tive of Death's Doings, we shall close our 
description of them by the epilogue, which is 
as being delivered by a dia- 


repres nel d 
Tutto Ki j1sce ? the last 


demed grisly chief, ‘ 


shoulders suffcient to » re: ik uh e back of a 
' camel, and borne fro: » lightened hearts 
of your true wors! Lipper rs. But, aon’ alas ! 
for all thing 23 mortal—we must ceme to the 


, time, 


last at last. 

‘Yet let the grim tyrant ap pproach at any 
sith it must be so, and at what time 
can he approach when we should less re- 
card his frown. Like the unconscious lamb, 
which * licks the hand just raised to shed its 


blood,” we play with his bony fingers as he 
39 
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layful brilliancy of wit, is ever a pleasing 
transition, and the more so in the present in- 
stance, Where comicality is tempered by legi- 
timate satire, and expressed with appropriate 
freedom. S. M.! thou, surely, must have stu- 
died every variation in Colman’s risible 
muse, to have caught so well the spirit of the 
original—possibly we are not paying thee a 
compliment in stating ‘this: for, strictly 
speaking, the originality is only contained in 
the precedence. We shall make good our 
opinion by the subsequent morceau :— 
‘DEATH IN THE “ RING.” 
‘Well! so I’ve  floor’d” these “ fancy” fight- 
ing-cocks, 
And “ finish’d” them in style! 
ous fellows ! 


Piesumptu- 


They “ chaff 'd” of science—and, forsooth, would | 


box 
With one whose “ hits’ 
the ** bellows !” 
Conceited mortals! thus to “spar” with Death, 
Whose fame’s almost as old as the crea- 
tion!— 
For knock-down blows, which take away the 
breath, 
I’ve ever had a first-rate reputation : 
And yet these heroes of the science fistic,— 
Poor stupid drones !— 
Thinking I couldn’t “*come it pugilistic,” 
Threw up their “ castors,” stak’d the “ ready 
bustle,” 
“Peel’d,” and prepar’d with Death to have a 
tussle— 
As though their fesh and blood and muscle 
Were proof against my bones ! 
They talk of championship '—what next, I won- 
der! 
Did they imagine Death would e’er ‘knock 
under ?” 
Could they, in fact, suppose 
J car’d about their blows? 
1! who can * draw the claret” when I please — 
“Pib,” or “ cross-buttock” ’em, or close their 
*‘peepers ?”” 
IT! whocan “double up” the “swells” with 
€ase,y 
And make ’em senseless as the seven sleep- 
ers | # 
Not I, indeed ;—-and so, it scems, they found, 
for there they all lie sprawling on the 
ground : 
They'll never * come to time” again—no, never, 
At least, not here— 
For, twill appear, 
When J their business do, ’tis done for ever! 
The greatest champions that the world e’er saw, 
By turns have bow’d obedient to my law. 


a 


, 


are sure to touch 





* ©Whether Death here alludes to the seven 
giants, who, lying down to sleep on Salisbury 
Plain, slept “to wake no more,” as an old west 
country nursery legend so truly tells; or whe- 
ther the simile has reference to some seven ani- 
mals, (the dormouse, &c.) whose torpid exist- 
ence during the winter months has given them 
the appellation of the “ seven sleepers,” we pre- 
tend not todetermine. That there should, how- 
ever, be a degree of mystery attached to the me- 
taphor will by no means be considered a poet- 
ical defect ; and as it may probably induce cer- 
tain learned commentators to discuss the ques- 
tion, and to favour the world with many a cu- 
tious hypothesis in eliciting the truth, we are 
night glad, for the sake of mankind in general, 
that Death was not more communicative on the 
subject,’ 
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Look back at History’s page, 

In every clime and age, 
You'll find J  mill’d” the mightiest of them all ; 

No matter how they sparr’d, 

My blows were sure and hard, 
And when l threw them, fatal was their fall. 
From Alexander down to Emperor Nap, 
Whene’er I chose to give the rogues a slap, 
Not one could parry off a single rap;— 
No, no '—nor had they each: a thousand lives, 
Could they have stood against my rattling 

“bunch of fives!"*’ 
Such a delicately terse and flashy piece of 
slang does not meet our fancy every day in 
the year. 
Annexed to the design of the Alchymist 

are these stanzas, written by our old and 
friendly correspondent, J. J. L.:— 


‘Toiling from eve to morn, and morn to eve, 
Himself deceiving—others to deceive, 
Behold the alecbymist! On dreams intent, 
The better portion of his life is spent ; 
Though disappointed ever,—still the same, 
He calmly lays on accident, the blame ; 
Nor palsied form, pale face, and sunken eye, 
Can to his firm opinions give the lie. 
Existence wanes amid these dreary sports, 
His only friends are crucibles, retorts ; 
Jealous of fame—yet certain to excel, 
He labours lonely in his secret cell ; 
What shadowy form doth now his bellows ply, 
And smiles a ghastly smile on alchymy! 
‘Tis Death !—th* elixir’s spilteand lost the 
prize, 
And in the folly of his life he dies.’ 
Academic honours Barry Cornwall thus il- 





lustrates : 
| © Under the shadow of green laurel leaves 


| The poet marcheth, with unfaultering breath ; 


- 


_And from the glory which his fancy weaves 


| Draws strength, which tincteth the wan 


cheeks of Death : 
Under the shadow of the laurel green 
The soldier smileth; and wayfaring men 
Picrcing the desert with proud looks are seen, 
And hoary seamen face wild waves again : 
But chief, ’midst hopes untried, with fear afar, 
The young pale scholar seeks some dim re- 
nown, 
Misled by influence of deceitful star, 
To where Death hides behind the laure] 
crown: 
Alas, grey age and pallid youth the same! 
All leave fair truth, to clutch the phantom— 
Fame f 


On the same theme, the fond admirer of 

nature, Carrington, succeeds :— 
‘THE MARTYR STUDENT. 

‘List not Ambition’s call, for she bas lur’d 
To Death her tens of thousands, and her voice, 
Though sweet as the old syren’s, is as fulse! 
Won by her blandishments, the warrior seeks 
The battle-field where red Destruction waves 
O’er the wild plain his banner, trampling down 
* «Death has not merely the authority of 
Pierce Egan, lexicographer and chronicler to 
“the fancy,” for using the scientific terms here 
introduced, and specially marked for the benetit 
of the uninitiated, but he is also sanctioned by 
the classic Blackwood, in whose pages may be 
found some high encomiums on the transcend. 
ant merits of that eloquent style of composition 
vulgarly called fash. And is not its use also 
sanctioned by the sweetest of all sweet poets— 
the “bard of Erin?’—What better precedents 











would the critics have!’ 





SE SESE STB te RD ETRE TED ODS EE I TREAT TIE IESE 
The dying and the dead ;—on Ocean’s wave 
Braving the storm—the dark lee-shore—the 

fight— 
The seaman follows ber, to fall—at last 
In Victory’s gory arms. To Learuing’s sons 
She promises the proud degree—the praise 
Of acedemic senates, and a name 
That Fame on ber imperishable scroll 
Shall deeply ‘grave. O, there was one who 
heard 
Her fatal promptings—whom the Muses mourn 
And Genius yet deplores! In studious cell 
Immur’d, he trimm’d his solitary lamp, 
And morn, unmarked, upon bis pallid cheek 
Oft flung her ray, ere yet the sunken eye 
Reluctant clos’d, aud sleep around his couch 
Strew'd her despised poppies. Day with night 
Mingled—insensibly—and night with day ;— 
In loveliest change the seasons came—and 
pass’ d— 
Spring woke, and in her beautiful blue sky 
Wander’d the lark—the merry birds beneath 
Pour’d their sweet woodland poetry —the 
streams 
Sent up their eloquent voices—all was joy 
And in the breeze was life. Then Summer 


gemm’d 

The sward with flowers, as thickly strewn as 
seem 

In heaven the countless clustering stars. By 
day 


The grateful peasant pour’d his song,—by night 
The nightingale ;—he heeded not the lay 
Divine of earth or sky—the voice of streams— 
Sunshine and sbadow—and the rich blue sky ; 
Nor gales of fragrance and of life that cheer 
The aching brow—yvelume the drooping eye— 
And fire the languid pulse. One stern pur- 
Suit 
One master-passion master’d all—and Death 
Smil’d inly as Consumption at his nod 
Poison’d the springs of life, and flush’d the 
cheek 
With roses that bloom only o’er the grave ; 
And in that eye, which once so mildly beam'd, 
Kindled unnatural fires! 


‘Yet Hope sustain’d 
His sinking soul, and to the high reward 
Of sleepless nights and watchfel days—and 
scorn 
Of pleasure, and the stern contempt of ease, 
Poinied exultingly. But Death, who loves 
To blast Hope’s fairest visions, and to dash, 
In unsuspected hour, the cup of bliss 
From mau’s impatient lip—with horrid glance 
Mark'd the young victim, as with flutt’ring step 
And beating heart, and cheek with treach’rous 
bloom 
Suffus’d, he press’d where Scierce op’d the 
gates 
Of her high temple. 
‘There beneath the guise 
Of Learning’s proud professor, sat enthron’d 
The tyrant—Death :—and as around the brow 
Of that ill-fated votary, he wreath’d 
The crown of Victory—sileatly he twin’d 
The cypress with the laurel ;—at his foot 
Perish’d the “ Martyr Student !””” 

Here, for the present, we must bid adieu 
to the able artist and our talented friends, 
with this promise, that next week, we shall 
do ourselves the honour of a further com- 
muning. For varied knowledge, pleasing 
thought, apt illustration, and poetic excel- 
lence, this melange is without a rival. 
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Analytical and Historical View of the Ca- 


tholic Religion, with Re tere nice to Political 
Institutions. By an Avsonran.  8vo. 
pp. 285. London, 1826.  Eflingham 
Wilson. 


Ir is in vain that we would close our columns 
against theological matters; their primary 
importance, and the universal attention which 
they at this moment ensure, compel us to 
give them frequent and deep consideration 
We are beaten ly carried along by the 





stream of popular opinion, and whatever by 


our own private inc lination, are obliged to 

as that opinion dictates. It is, therefore, we nll 
when these subjects come to us recommended 
by sound sense, general knowledge, 
tractive eloquence ; and such qualities, we 
are happy m S2y, 
and Hfistorical View which we are now about 
to notice. 

In along and able introduction, the author 
glances at what he terms ‘the two most ex- 
traordinary specimens of popular delusion, 
and of the most pern ‘icious influence of crafty 
advisers, that ancient and modern history re- 
cords,’—the Agrarian law, and Catholic 
em: ancips ation. Jt is unnecessary to say that 
he subsequently contines hit nself to the lat- 
ter, of which he treats with singular strength 
of argument and felicity of expression. Ife 
traces to the liveliness, volatilty, vanity, and 
iznorance of the Trish, their first adoption of 
the Catholic religion, and their present tena- 
cious adherence to all its forms and follies: 
and this, in our opinion, is a very fur and 
+hilosophical deduction. £ Like the people 
of southern countries,” observes our author, 

‘their imaginations delight in the romantic 
and marvellous, nel spurn at the sober no- 
tions of evidence and reality. A religion, 
therefore, resting on surmises and miracles, 
and singularly rich in theatrical eilect, was 
more calculated to lay hold of the restless minds 
of such a people, than any other sect, solely 
supported by a few plain rules of morality, 

and recommended by no external display 
of maenificence and pomp.'’—He proposes 
that education should be encouraged, and 
every possible means adopted, in order to 
dispel the brutal ignorance so zealously in- 
culcated by the Catholic religion, to which he 
hesitates not to attribute the manifold mise- 
ries of interesting and unhappy Ireland. We 
cordially second the suggestion ; but do not 
understand the wisdom or justice 
ali the evils of freland, her reli 
and her That ill-fated 


oor 


wnorance. country 


O° miszoverniment and unkindness than can be 


properly justified by that which our author | 


terms ‘the sacred right of retaliation.’* He 
is, in common with all honourable and sensi- 
ble men, an adinirer of our present foreign 





* We are grieved to meet with such an ex- 
expression in one whom we willingly believe to 
be a good Christian, (at least, on other occa- 
sions, lie writes like one,) and who, we are 
cure, is an a:niable and enlightened man. The 
principle of retaliation has in it nothing virtu- 
OUs Ol yhnet 

‘The dag but may rend again. 


REY. 


?) ag vals not, 





of tracing | 
“10n | 


berty, 
7, Grasp ot “the HToly Alliance, the st len sceptre 


| of autocr cy, and by raising, 
and at- 


distineuish the An: uytical | 


of’ . | cussions and cool analyses, li 
may reasonably complain of something more | 





—S > 


eretary 2 man who is not . be beaten 


0 ont of the hearts of the peo ple by » furious 
venality, gross ssiabilies, and oaks igno- 
rance of ee writers in Blackwood : who un- 


derstand about as much of the true princi- 
ples of policy, as they do of politeness and 
gentlemanly feeling. Re specting this great 
inan, our * Ausonian’ thus expresses him- 
self :— 

‘No man appreciates more than I do, the 
splendid talents of the right honourab’e se- 
cretary, and the services which he 
has lately rendered to the sacred cause of li- 
b y snatching with one hand, from me 


TNE nt 


with the other, 
to the rank of nations, the heroic people of 
South America. 

‘My opinion of Mr. Canning’s extraordi- 
nary genius is not an echo of the pr alses 
daily lavished on the altar of ministerial 
power, 
conviction of that great statesman’s 
cendant — lie is the enemy of half 
measures, hesitations, of delays. — His 
plans 6 like thunder the object immedi- 
ately in view, and his thoughts bol lly poach 
on the manors of futurity. Ife ts not 
man of Downing Street , b ut the man of pos- 
terity.’ 

In the course of his introductory remarks, 
our author examines, with much acuteness, 
the diflerent notions respecting the securities 
which ought to be demanded in case of con- 
ceding emancipation to the Catholics, and 
asks, ‘What could | ye those securities ‘f which 
afford strength and safety to the Protestant 
religion, without trenching on the Cathohe 
church ?? Is it the disclaiming of Popish 
supremacy in temporal matters! Is it the 
voluntary renunciation of the canon law? fs 
it the rejection of the detestable bulls Jn 
Coena Domini and Unam Sanctam, that con- 
stitute those securities? That excellent scho- 
lar and upright senator, Sir Vrancis burdett, 
than whom there does not exist a more con- 
sistent character, perhaps, in the whole wor'd, 
introduced some time ago a bill, which, with- 
Out stipulating in a clear, definite manner for 
the interests of Protestants, went a great deal 
farther than any other preceding measure 
proposed in parhament; end if a Catholic 
should conscicntiously take the 


oath in the 
manner prescribed by that bill, the Protestant, 


according to Mr. Lorton, would have ; Svery 
‘security that he could reas 2 require, 
But this bill, which might, through ealm dis- 


, Av€ ‘ana 
considerable iinprovement, and been, per- 
haps, brought to the level of the paaipnsions 
of the two opposite interests, was reecived by 
the one with distrust, and by the other with 
ingratitude; and whenever the Catholics 
have been challenged to contute the argu- 
ments of their 
reason, they have invoked the aid of C apt un 
Rock, and answered them by murders, assas- 
sinations, and plunders. They - not want 
to gain this long-contended hoon 
sions, but they wish to wrest it from the Pro- 
sostante by v iolence and threats.’ 

Messrs. Shiel, O' Connell, 
jutors, re denounced as 


Ie 


a sane 


antagonists by the die snity of 


long from the work itself; 


but a most intimate and disinterested | 
trans- | 


the 








sarily 


by persua- 


and their coad- | 
runs Ta junto 


‘ore of truths which my book contains, 
} . wd , 
overlook the manufactory. 


ar. ey 
of decemvirs, who, having upset the temple 
of the laws, ‘wield the sword of destruction 
against those who op pose their designs, and 
fill their ordinances with Syllan proscrip- 
tions.’ When we consider the injudici ine 
conduct of these leaders, and take into the 
account their unquestionable ability as ora. 
tors, we cannot help admitting the justice of 
a remark which we have somewhere met. 
that ‘the bad uses which have been ma 4 of 
eloquence, are almost enough to justi 
banishment «and disuse: 
ther, but that if honest men were to cast 
aside this weapon, they would be under a 
disadvantage with wicked men, who would 
still retain it.’ 

The energetic manner and weighty matter 
of the preface, have already detained us too 
but we must not 
quit that preface, without quoting its con- 
cluding paragraph :— 

‘ Of the literary merits of this work, I have 
very little to say. It is written by a foreign- 
er, who never submits his prod: uctions to the 
opinions or corrections of olkers. This fo- 
reigner is, moreover, a merchant, who has 
composed the book during the frightful con- 

vulsions of the preceding twelve montis, 
ioe private fortunes were threatened with 
ai imminent destruction. 1 must, there- 
fore, throw myself upon the indulgence of 
my readers, and intreat them to look at the 
and 


fc 
LS 


it would be a on 


The work is divided into nineteen cliap- 
ters, the first three of which treat of the ori- 
gin of religion generally, of Christianity, and 
of popery. From the opening chapter, euti- 
tled the Origin of Religion, we select the fol- 
lowing just, able, and liber ‘al remarks :— 

‘ Religion is that feeling of reverence and 
cratitude towards an invisible Being, which 
man carries in his heart at his bieth, It is 
irresistible, because spontaneous ; it is Impe- 
rishable, becaune arising from immortal 
causes; and while the gradual development 
of our facultics is unavoidably left to the tu- 
torship of time, religion, like the chief of the 
dynasty of our feelings, rises in our bosom in 
all the vigour of manhood.* Locke admits 
the possibility of innate ideas only as neces- 
connected with the idea of God; 
since it is hard to conceive how thiere 
should be innate moral principles without 
an innate idea of a Deity.” As soon as the 

‘ays of reason esti to beam on our minds, 
and our faculties acquire the energy of | Hseri- 
mination, we behold with amazement the 
structure of the universe, the laws b y which 
it is governed, the course of the seasons, the 
presence of the sun and the stars, the mura- 
cles of vegetation, the ordinary development 
of the functions of life, and finally, the end 
of all that exists—death. ha! e ask ourselves 
questions upon questions; and, unable 10 
trace to any earthly power the origin of so 
many stupendous works, we are compelled 
to ascribe it to a supernatural Being, at once 


a 


* 





* ‘Tam aware that I cannot claim English 

nationality for this sentence, the meaning 0! 

which I could not express in all its truth with- 
out borrowing foreign expressions.’ 
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the author and the ruler of the whole. 


idea O 


ge conviction of our hearts : 





f God is, therefore, not only the result , the i institutions of nations. 
. the wanderings of our minds, but the intu- | | the oldest chroniclers of the customs 
and as the ef-/ 
ct of authority is to command respect and | ism of Chale: 2S, 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. — 
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yer, but in too many instances, the safety of 


Ilomer, one of 


_ primitive ayes Tes is, in the ferocious despot- 


fear, we are constrained to extend thes se feel-' bondage under “whic! 1 the priesthood of 
ings to the supernatural Being, to whom we Greece held, not only nations, but even t! le ir 


attribute the source of all invisible and vi isi- 
ble power, in that immeasurable ratio wh» 

distinguishes the authority of man from that | 
of God. This intercourse of our fi clings | 
with the Divinity is called religion: and as 
the discrepancy in the mode of addressing 
and worshipping him, (unavoidably arising 
from the various constructions which our 
mortal minds put on all objects at large, but 
more peculi: uly on those which do not fall | 


under the immediate control of our senses,) | 
‘arious Classes of religions or | 


constitutes the v 
ects; and as these, however they may differ 
in sieae points, unanimously agree in the 
main principle of acknowledging God as the | 
Supreme Ruler of the whole creation, and 
the dispenser of good; their tendency to im- 
prove the morals ‘of society is alike and equal- 
ly efficient, and they are, therefore, indiseri- 
minately entitled to the same respect and to 
the same protection. I look upon t the vari- 
ous religious as so many roads, which lead to 
the same point: one may be more teJious, 
more intricate, more fatiguing than another; 
but to the individual who stands on an emi- 
nence, and surveys them all at the same time, 
itis alone given to dctermine which of them 
all is prefe rable. For what should we say * 
a traveller, who, with no previous knowleds 
of any of these roads, should boldly assert, 
that the ene which he has selected is the oily 
one which affords security and expedition for 
the performance of his journey, and should 
reject all the others as unsafe, and le: cing to 
perdition? The primitive worship was sim- 
ple; and, according to Porphyrius, men sa- 
ciificed to grass ; but when, led by their na- 
tural instinct, they formed themselves into a 
society, and imposed restrictions on their 
own appetites by the voluntary adoption of 
laws, they felt the necessity of prep itiating 
the Piivie! ity by extending his worshi ip, and 
giving it a more imposing and more consist- 
ent form. Ac cordingly, certain spots were 
consecrated, and ministers appointed to take 
Charge of een. in the same manner as every 
member of the community takes care of his 
house and of his domestic “affairs. These in- 
dividuals, entrusted with the discharge of re- 
ligious duties, and of the various instituted 
ceremonies, farmed a body distinct from the 
rest of the citizens, and were exonerated from 
the obligation of every sort of worldly cares, 
In order that the energy of tueir minds mivht 
be solely dedicated to the service of the 
Deity. They therefore grew in high hovour 
among nations, and conferred a high distine- 
tion = the families to which the y belonged. 
The Eeyptians, the Jews, and the Persians, 
Selected certain — which they conse- 
crated to religion, whose ‘duties were render- 
ed hereditary in them. The ascendancy 
Which these ministers or priests (in a certain 
manner constituted interpreters between the 
Divinity and man,) gained over the minds of 
maukind, became go formidable as to endan- 


h | 


| 


| 


| 


‘ 


near, as human affections will 





chiefs. Alas! how faithfu lly this fatal inhe- 
rit: ance of sacerdotal y yver has been trans- 
mitted from age Levislators felt the 
necessity of restraining this growing evil, and 
by subjecting re livion to the all-rujiing autho- 
rity of the laws, restored that heaventy insti- 
‘tution to t! le sweet othce of improvin 
of cortupti ng, the morals 


5? 


to lw 5 


x, iste ad 
of the people. 


| Numa, who, through the instrume: tality of 


relicion, tennaineeniad a horde of ferocious ad- 


venturers into a nation of heroes, constituted 
himscif the supreme priest; and by blending 
| relizious with political power 

retain an undisturbed control over the wild 
passions of the Romans. Of the advantages 
which religion confers on the character of a 
peop ile, it would be idle to ese. iO speak. 
The y stand not only recorded in the pazes of 
hits story, but are perceptible i In tie more or 
less perfect state of civilization of modern na- 
tions. But [ m: iy be permitted to observe, 
that the eifects which religion produces ou 


given us a speci ime n of the | 


, was enabled to 


of the | 
antiquity,’ 


the feeline's of mcn, are to bring them as { 


permit, to that 


perfection which is undeniably identified 
with the nature of God. Tue primitive in- 
habitants of the world, before they had as- 
sembled in a constituted society, ani 1 submit- 
ted their actions to the control of a fow indi- 
viduals among them, might have dispensed 
with a code of religious laws: but when, by 
the voluntary coalition of their passions, of 
their interests, of their lives, they had created 


a new source of dissensious before unknown 
‘led to strenethen 
de ntifying r them 


to then—t! iy we re cf mpell 
thie anthorl ity of ‘the rae by 3 


with the authori ity ¢ Ife aven, and to supp ly 
ln many cases by the magic power of religion, 
the inettic ACY of the laws themselves. 

The chapter which traces the rise and pro- 


vress of Ch ristianity exhibits much fine writ- 
Ing, and, whic! iis of infinitely greater conse- 
quence, much xcell ent feeling. 
ing that ° St. 

of Christ, 
lation the theology of 
Christian religion was in 
only hailed as the gift of 


‘ 


contirmed with the si 
Plato,* and that * the 

this manner not 
a supernatural Be- 


mil of reve- 





* We hardly understand what is meant by 
this assertion. Plato himself, (as we are * 
formed by Leland, Div. Auth 29 

368,) whatever notions he liad of the 
ciple and 
of laws, 


' tlist em 
cause of ali things, yet, im lis Looks 
which were designed tor tie people, 
did not presciibe to them the worship ot 
supreme God, be@muse he looked upon Him to 
beincomprehensible; and that what Ileis, and 
low ile 1S to be worshipped, iS wot to bo ce- 
scribed or declared ; nor were the vulgar capt 
bie of forming a just notion of Him. but 


appointed tweive solemn festivals to bi OU 
served to the twelve principal gods, and pio- 
posed the worship of the heavens and the stars, 


\ Se Ne 


whose divinity he CCUINMCNUGCUa.— 
eighth Book of Laws, and his pinoy f 


Appendix to his Book of L 


s 


',. 
Wis.m—iii \ 


John the Evangelist, in the vear ! 


4 
After state | 


vol y B p- a 


could nm ist thie 


ing, but was respected as the offspring of 
the profound meditations of the two most 
virtuous and most learned plulosophers of 
he continues the subject in the 
following beautiful manner: — 

‘Resting on the twofold authority of di- 
vine revelation and p! iiloso phic: il knowledge, 
it held out faith to the r lia ous, and convic- 
ton to the The contrast between 
the mock gods of mythology and the Divine 
Pounder of Christianity was too striking not 
to operate an instantaneous change in the 
feelingsof men. Th appeared wrapped 
upin the terrific pomp of mi 
trving to legitimatize the hideousne 
Vices by the privileges of byt 
commanding the indiscriminate 
of human and brute victims, selling justice 
the scale of worldly corruption, casting 
frowns of disdain and pride on the minor 
class of gods and demi-yvods, and, 
displaying the superciliousness of our sublu- 


nary despots. The Divine Pounderot Cors- 


"al mfr 
SUt pPiite 


eone 
tar y autoci ICV, 
ss of his 
1 xt: wion, 
butcl ery 


Is eX ilte: 


’ 
bi snort, 


tianity was ushered into the world by the fa- 
vour of (sod as the | ene Anget ot 
Redemption: his actions emanated from ls 
words, tike light from th ti: its iMorats 
were as pure as his e aril: Was universal: 
his humility was as unatiecter : is is ortein 
was exalted: his love of mankind was as dis- 
Interested as his mission was yore lime. De- 
spising ambition, and inculeating obedience 
to the existing governments; preach av l- 
ity among men, and living wath lis dis ple : 
with the familiarity of a fend: " 7 1m re= 
proving, sparing | in corre adie. - he lived 
like a saint, and died lke a hero. ‘hata 
sweet relief Christianity afforded to the feel- 


ings of manki.d, after so many centun 
ning uncer the terrors of the Pagan the- 
ocracy! What an unexpect dd change in th 
mind! 
fascination 
What obdurate soul could hold 


ePTOa 


~~ T _—, a at a 'g ! vy } 
atmospe ‘re ort iC Whnattduman berrt 


SQOr Suchi a iove 


out against virtue supported by example! 
Nation became converted to the tenets « 

Christianity, because it rested on : basis or 
the purest morality. Its progre Ss Was pi Cl a 
and like the river whose overtlow spreads 
fe tility on the fields of k sypt, left on tl 

manors of the heart the fruitfulness of virtue, 


No threats acc om pane d thy e otlier of the new 


doctrins $3 no punis. iment was beld out to 


+! ; 


no le structis al vy i» 


the obstinate unbeliever: 

| et} - } Y4 | ‘or ¢ " " he ~ \ 1, i Sa . ‘ a 
yranaIs i’t OVel thie eads ot dissenters: oti l 
minds were left open to conviction; all hearts 


were left in possession of thei feelings 

those feelings minor stars, wh: 
inet d hy auisirre attraction, Sti 
Into the matin plan t, joined the sublime feel- 
ny of Christianity. Thus the bloody 


nturion, which had grown old in the 


1 Thay 
inv St aif 


t.) 
sIstibie 


Hanhas 


work of di struction, were seen to drop the 
instrument of death, and to assume the atti- 
tude of penitence. The proud magistrate, 
forg tting the dignity of his rank, was seen 
shelding tears of compunction upon the 
sali hment whica contained the d maths 

warrant of the guilty; and the feelings of 
pou ty were ho longer strumvers even to the 
stern frowns of Pilate. Peven the tcelon, while 
rit act Ol explatir ry his crimes on the CTOss, 
turned his peniteat heart to the divine suffer- 
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er, and craved from that Beacon of Salvation 
a protecting ray for his awful voyage to eter- 
nity. Ah! yes, Christianity in its original 
institution, such as it came forth from its 
Divine Founder, is the only religion which, 
since the remotest commencement of society, 
has conferred real blessings upon mankind. 
It is the religion of liberty, because it rests 
on truth: itis the religion of virtue, because 
it breathes innocence. Degraded from its 
origin, polluted in its principles, libelled, 
misrepresented by the mercenary plots of 
popery, it is become the shelter for crimes, 
the text for falsehoods, the supporter of ty- 
ranny, the religion of the Holy Alliance. 

‘A very striking specimen of the pliancy 
of Catholicism to the interests of despotism, 
appears conspicuous in the fulsome eulogy 
which that champion of popery, Mr. Daniel 
O’C 1, made of the excellent family which 
presides over that fortunate country, France, in 
his opening speech at the fourth Catholic 
meeting, held in Dublin, the 17th January, 
1826. The next subject of panegyric for that 
gentleman’s oratory may be expected to be 
the pious Ferdinand VII., and perhaps the 
charitable Redschid Pacha, or the Chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche Ybrahim Pacha. 
They all serve the same sacred cause, legiti- 
macy, and are entitled to the same oratorial 
ovations. The one has restored the Inquisi- 
tion in Spain; the others are endeavouring to 
re-establish in Greece the liberal and humane 
institutions of the seraglio. But, before I 
dismiss the subject, I must call upon his 
Most Christian Majesty the King of France, 
and his Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, to reconcile the blasphemous ano- 
maly of styling themselves the Champions of 
the Catholic Church, and the zealous Confe- 
derates of the Worshippers of Mahomet. 
I call upon them to prove by what impious 
contrivance they can imbrue the same hands 
which support the cross, in the blood of the 
intrepid Greeks, who worship that emblem of 
the Catholic religion :—TI call upon those per- 
jured ofticers of the French army, who, after 
having chanted hymns to the Goddess of 
Reason, and sung the praises of the Son of 
God, now worship the Prophet of Mecca:— 
I call upon them, I say, to show with what 
right they can now retain the laurels of Ilo- 
henlinden, of Marengo, of Jena, of Wagrain, 
blasted with the salary of prostitution :—l 
call upon the self-styled Vicegerent of Christ, 
to justify his criminal apathy at the excruci- 
ating tortures and the dreadful butcheries 
which the soldiers of Mahomet inflict upon 
the brave people of Greece. I defy that Vi- 
zier of the Vatican to reconcile the cppres- 
sions and ignominies to which he has sub- 
jected the harmless Jews, with the powerful 
help which, by his supineness, he lends to 
the Turks. Where are now the thunders of 
the Vatican? where are the legions of saints 
ready to fight with the weapons of miracles 
in behalf of the Christian church?) Where 
are those mitred myrmidons who profess to 
extirpate heresy? No! Itis not for the divan 
that the pope, the Bourbons, and Metternich, 

ray, arm, and figiit: no; it is not for the 
glory of the crescent, but for the support of 
legitimacy, that Christians are arrayed against 
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Christians. It is against the holy dogmas of 
liberty, it 1s against the cause of mankind, 


that the mercenary soldiers of France and | 


Austria now fight in Greece, as they latterly 
fought in Spain and Naples. Englandalone, 
free England, abhors the conspiracy. The 
glories of Trafalgar and Waterloo are untar- 
nished ; not a single individual has joined the 
banners of impiety and despotism.  Ifer 
riches, her strength, her vows, have support- 
ed the cause of Greece. Gratitude will 
point out to the remotest posterity the island 
of true liberty and of genuine justice; while 
the finger of revenge will be directed to the 
land of St. Bartholomew, Ravaillac, and the 
Clements, and to the country where the bi- 
goted tyrant Charles V. was born.’ 

We yet linger at tlhe commencement of this 
work of enrapturing eloquence and enchant- 
ing interest, but will, in our next, present 
our readers with still more striking evidences 
of the brilliant talents and comprehensive ge- 
nius of an Ausonian.’ 





Geraldine Murray: a Tale of Fashionable 
Life. By E. U. P., late Miss M‘Leop. 
4 vols. 12mo. pp. 1018. London, 1826. 
A. K. Newman and Co. 
Tuts is a very entertaining tale, describing, 
with much ability, many of the follies, vices, 
and splendid miseries of fashionable life. 
We remember having perused several of the 
present author’s productions with considera- 
ble pleasure ; and this, her latest effort, has 
by no means lessened our opinion of her 
talents. We do not, certainly, mean it to be 
understood, that we consider her a first-rate 
novellist; but she is not without very supe- 
rior tact in that species of writing to which 
she has confined her efforts. Geraldine Mur- 
ray, the heroine of this Tale of Fashionable 
Life, is well and powerfully drawn ; and the 
interest of the whole story is cleverly sus- 
tained. At our first introduction to the prin- 
cipal female personage of the history, we find 
her loving and beloved by Captain Lexing- 
ton; but, in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding between them, this tender con- 
nection is speedily dissolved. Lady Geral- 
dine, in a fit of resentment towards Lexing- 
ton, marries Lord Hungerfield, for whom 
she has no affection ; and Lexington, dis- 
appointed and unhappy, seeks consolation 
in the amiable and attractive, though not 
brilliant, qualities of his cousin, Elizabeth 
Wilkinson, to whom he is speedily united. 
Both these marriages, very naturally, pro- 
duce in the end misery to all the parties con- 
cerned. Lexington and Elizabeth live in 
apparent tranquillity, until the latter per- 
ceives that her husband’s passion for Geral- 
dine, (with which she was acquainted before 
she married him,) still exists. Iler earliest 
discovery of this appalling fact is thus de- 
scribed :— 
€ Elizabeth had only once been at Welles- 
don Park since they had resided in its vici- 
nity; she little knew the silent homage her 
husband paid to the beautiful Geraldine ; 
had she, she would never have subjected 
herself to the cruelty of its infliction upon 
her sight and feelings. Few, very few, can 
bear the misery of abandonment and neglect 


—the loss of love and affection; anq she 
who held Lexington bound in her heart of 
hearts, could ill bear any diminution in his 
regard. She was restless, agitated, and up. 
happy; she tried to reason herself into sn. 
timents which partook not of jealousy or mi. 
sery; but reason could not be made subser- 
vient to unfounded ideas. The evening was 
dreadfully long—her pale and changed looks 
were attributed to heat and fatigue ; but tha 
jealousy, ** which was cruel as the grave.” 
had tormented and besieged her. She felt 
that, in personal charms, with Lady Hunger. 
field she had no competition ; her brillianey 
and wit—her high rank, and unaffected ele. 
gance of manner, attracted the attention of 
all—their admiration also; but it was with 


| misery Elizabeth beheld, that to both these, 


Lexington added his love. She was not the 
only one who felt uneasy at the proofs he be. 
trayed of his criminal weakness: a friend of 
his, meeting him on his way to the supper- 
room, stopped him, saying, in low, yet im- 
pressive tones, “ Lexington, you havea wife,” 
ile did not wait to hear his reply, but hur- 
ried on, and knew not that Lexington be. 
trayed anger and impatience at the mention 
of this inference ; it disturbed his feelings of 
pleasure, and took away the zest of his de- 
light in the fascinations of Lady Hungerfield, 
for he well knew his owa heart would not 
bear the scrutiny of innocence. Elizabeth 
sat at a distance from her husband at supper, 
but her feelings were wrought up to so ago- 
nising a pitch, that she could not restrain 





herself from minutely watching Lexington 
, until the time of their departure, 

‘“ You have not been well this evening,” 
said Lexington, as they seated themselves in 
the carriage to return home. 

‘“«T have an oppressive headach,” an- 
swered Elizabeth, with a heavy sigh: “1 
did not—I could not enjoy myself.” 

‘ Her husband made no answer, but lean- 
ing his head against the side of the carriage, 
fell asleep, or at least appeared to Elizabeth 
to do so; and she, unhappy and distressed, 
was too full of misery to follow his example. 
On arriving at their own house, Lexington 
was struck with the expression of her coun- 
tenance, which betrayed every symptom of 
illness, and with tender words he entreated 
her to have medical advice in the morning; 
she was too much attached to him to answel 
him with petulance or irritation, yet she stea- 
dily declined the offer, saying it would be of 
no avail; no physician could be of any set 
vice-—“* In the spring,” said she, ‘* change o! 
air may be beneficial.” 

é« Ty the spring,’’ interposed Lexington, 
‘“‘T have arranged to visit town; our friends 
will be there--and my mother will be de- 


| sirous of going, so that we can be with her. 


‘ Blizabeth’s eyes met Lexington’s at the 
instant —there was something in them he 
could not withstand, conscious as he was of 
the motive which prompted his last remark; 
she looked at him steadily, but made no 
answet-——took up her candle, and shivering 
with e¢hilliness and emotion, as she drew her 
shaw! closer around her, closed the door aud 

retired.’ 
| Lexington’s unfeeling conduct, and ev! 
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a 
dently increasing love for Lady Ilungerfield, 
ultimately break the heart of Elizabeth ; and 
she dies whilst he is ata ball, given by that 
fyscinating idol of his unhallowed affections. 
The ill-fated victim’s anxiety to see and for- 
aive her husband, and the whole scene of her 
sufferings and death are affectingly portrayed. 
On the other hand, Iungerfie!ld is repre- 
sented as a kind and indulgent husband, and 
Geraldine treats him with the respect due to 
his many virtues, until she has some reason 
to believe that he has, since their marriage, 
formed an intimacy inconsistent with the 
faith and tenderness due to her as his liege 
lady. The supposition that a Miss Stanley, 
whose extreme beauty is her only recom- 
mendation, should be preferred to her, the 
highly-talented and universally-admired Ge- 
raldine, was one too well calculated to wound 
her pride, and to produce all the bad effects 
her haughty and unbending disposition, and 
carelessness for the feelings of Lord Ilun- 
gerfield, were capable of creating, liver the 
child of impulse, she is hurried on by the 
impetuosity of her passions, from impropriety 
of conduct to absolute guilt; and although 
she has but an imperfect and indefinite idea 
of Lord Hungerfield’s supposed infidelity, she 
never allows of explanation, or dreams of 
forgiveness, until it is too late to effect the 
reconciliation he so ardently desires. 

‘Lord Hungerfield was by no means ig- 
norant of the tenour of his lady’s life, though 
he keenly felt her subterfuge respecting not 
seeing any one whom he disapproved during 
the existence of her child, and was sensible 
that, on its death, Lexington had become in- 
timate at the park, and passed by far too 
much of his time there ; yet the sense he en- 
tertained of the deceit he had practised to- 
wards her, united with the strength of his 
undying love, (for so it appeared it was,) 
urged him to listen to every favourable point 
in her conduct which it evinced. He heard 
of her illness—of her tour—of her discon- 
tinuing to see Lexington, with gladness—and 
he had a hope, a distant hope, that one day 
might see them reunited, and even happy. 

‘Impressed with this idea, he resolved to 
write to her—to explain the events of his 
life at full length ; for he was sensible what 
she knew was the mere outline of his frailty, 
and to make one last appeal to a heart he 
Was yet desirous to gain. 

‘The companion “she had chosen had for. 
merly lived in that capacity with an intimate 
friend of his mother’s, and was well calcu- 
latedy for Lady Geraldine—mild—placable 
—and conciliating, without being servile or 
obsequious. He was concerned to find Lady 
Geraldine was shunned by society of her own 
rank, and was left, as it were, desolate and 
alone: he pictured her to his mind—pale, 
deserted, and melancholy, and a tenderer 
feeling than compassion urged him to feel a 
desire to request an interview. The earl ad- 
vised this proceeding, and Lord Hungerfield 
waited only to accomplish his ‘* memoirs,” 
before he intended writing to make his 
Wishes known: sometimes he thought he 
Would throw himself in her presence, and 
tun the hazard of an unexpected interview 
with her; but during the period taken up in 











inditing his errors, a letter was laid on his 
breakfast-table, which set all these chimeras 
at rest: it was from Lady Hungerfield, and, 
to his astonisiment, she signified her wishes 
of disposing of her estate near Cheltenham, 
and going to the Continent. He suffered 
himself to believe the letter was in kinder 
terms than usual; there was someting of ten- 
derness, he fancied, in the conclusion of the | 
epistle, where she spoke of abandoning Eng- 
land, and she desired to hear of his welfare 
when they were far distant; the letter seemed 
to renovate his spirits, and excite his feelings, 
and he iost no time in declaring to the earl, | 
nothing should prevent his having an inter- | 
view with Geraldine before she went.—* She | 
is young and beautiful,” he thought, * and | 
the very excess of her virtue may hurry het | 





into temptation ; she is not prepared for arts, | 
because she never knew them: and I have 
deceived her.’’—A letter, which even inclined 
to tenderness in any shape, had awakened 


the love of Lord Hungerfield ; he read and | 


re-read it—it was kinder—and he fancied 


she relented; and though at a distance, he | 


contemplated peace and happiness.’ 
‘Singular as it may appear, Lady Hun- 


gerfield was the first woman who had ever | 


inspired him with a sincere or true passion. 
The vivacity of her temper—the generous 
ardour of a mind untainted and brilliant, had 


| last deceive me: 


won his admiration: and though ona close | 


examination he beheld some few faults, yet 
he considered her sterling virtues as far ex- 
ceeding them; and banishing them from 
his remembrance, he esteemed, and then 
devotedly loved her. In after days, when 
their fates were united, he endeavoured 


| 


‘She met him without a smile, and he 
inquired after her health with an anxiety 
which was far from feigned or hypocritical, 
and confessed he was shocked at the havock 
only a fortnight had made in her appearauce. 

*“ You may call to recollection,” said 
Geraldine, colouring, as she spoke, “ that 
my fortnights are not passed like yours— 
under the smiles of beauty and loveliness.” 

‘it was now Lexington’s turn to colour, 
which he did so as to convince Geraldine 
her surmises were correct; and the answer 
** that he really did not understand her allu- 
sion,” confirmed her supposition, and drove 
her transient bloom back to her heart. 

‘« Oh yes, you understand me,” she said, 
in a haughty tone; ‘ but the time is come 
when vou and [ must understand each other: 
I wished to see you for that purpose. Lex- 
ington,” said she, dropping her voice as she 


spoke, vet giving it that remarkable tone 


which rendered her words more expressive, 
* vou have reduced me to this fallen, de- 


' . : 
‘graded state—but I will not recapitulat 


what I have sacrificed for you; I will: only 
a ~L - n v6 ree is — , 
reimmark—your heart, which you swore would 
be eternally faitiful, is chanzed; you cannot 
—vyou dare not deny tt—and gratitude will 
not satisfy me: you have ceased to love me 
candid, and do not to the 
you struggle to preserve an 


—teli me so--be 


appearance of affection — why do you so, 
when you have ceased to love?” She cast 
er eyes on his, and paused. “I will be 
calm,” she added, after a moment's silence ; 


‘and Lexington, watching the agitation of her 


assertion. 


to excuse her blemishes by every excuse: 


in his power; and when her conduct exhi- 
bited more of revenge and mortified vanity 
towards him than he deemed his error oughit 
to excite, he still tried to think well of 
her, and laid on Lexington’s conscience the 
blame, and excused one who had a froward 
temper and bad advisers.’ 

From the period of the death of their only 
child, year after year roils on, first in extra- 
vagant folly, and then in extreme pecuniary 


distress: until she places herself under the | 


protection of her first love, Captain Lexing- 


| 


| 


} 


; 


ton : experiences everv kind of insult and | 


degradation ; and, worst pang of all, the in- 
difference of him for whom she has saeriticed 
friends, fortune, and the world’s good opi- 
nion. Lexineton had been absent on busi- 
ness some considerable time, during whicl 
Geraidine had received but one cold letter, 
and thus his return is related :— 

‘It was a calm and moonlight evening— 
its stillness 
gushing of the wind through the firs of the 
plantation, and the trampling of hor 
at a distance; they came palpably nearer 
and nearer, and at last convinced Geraldine 
it was Lexington arrived at home. She dis- 
tincuished his voice, which never sounded 
less pleasing in her ears, an ! his form, Wiateh 
had once inspired every fond emotion, she 
saw with cold and calm feelings of distrust 
and jealousy ; he did not hasten in, as once 
had been his custom, but his step was be- 
come, like hers, slow, and filled with care 


: r ¢] — | 
was only interrupted by the faint | 


countenance, did not give much credit to the 
She repeated it, adding, ** Do 
not deceive me, and tell me a talsehhood— 
have you not ceased to love me?” 

‘He hesitated a moment; the deathlik 
appearance of her face appalled and alarmed 
him. ‘* To-morrow will do; let us talk on 
this point to-morrow, Geraldine, and let us 
pass this evening together as friends,” he 
replied. 

‘“ As friends!’ said she, pre her 
forehead with her band, as if its anguish was 
more than she could bear—* as friends!” 
and casting herself on the sofa, gave way to 
a flood of tears. ‘* Was it for this,” she ex- 
claimed, in all the bitterness of despatrr— 
" for this I left Hungerfield ’ Lhe 


be trust- 


t 


sing 


was it 
sex is false—and none—none can 
ed—-none believed! Had I been guided by 
thee,” looking on the ring on her finger, 
‘‘ virtue would have been my guide, and I 
had been happy. But I--oh! 1 am ¢e- 
tined to render all belonging to me misera le 


y°? 


and unhappy ! 


‘ Lexington in vain endeavoured to sooth 
| her, and assured her her father wus com- 


s” fer t | 


} 


*. ey ¢ n 


yosed, and “f even happy ;” anit 
Lord Hungerfield.” said he. ** is far from 


wretched: vou have not ruined his peace ; 
he contemplates another martriage.” 
‘Geraldine cast her eyes on Lexingto 
with a look of incredulous misery, «hich 
struck Lexinat yn’s heart to its core. 
‘* T only heard this,” he said, © there 


r morrow, or 


but he has tnstituted 
ch will be decided te- 


and tf he shouid 


| 
may be notruth in it: 


a sult against me, Whi 
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marry again, vou, Geraldine, would rather 


see him happy than miserable.” Ile looked 
to her for a reply ; but the distraction of her 
thoughts admitted of none; it was plain all 
were forgetting her, and when she was cast 
from the bosom of him whose pure love was 
sullied by a comparison with Lexington’s 
unholy passion, he had turned his thoughts 
to another source of happiness. 

‘Geraldine had heard of Lord Ilunger- 
field’s illness - his grief—his dejection—and 
then his slow recovery ; she knew herself un- 
worthy of his thoughts, and desired he might 
forget her, and be happy; she had even ven- 
tured to breathe a prayer that he might in 
another union find that peace she had robbed 
him of so deeply; but now the time was 
come when these creations of the fancy 
seemed on the point of realization, she shi- 
vered at the proof Lord Ilungerfield gave 
her of his total resignation of her, and his 
hopes of happiness in another marriage. <A 
trial too was on the éupis—her guilt and error 
were on the point of being canvassed by the 
world—the public papers would manifest her 
reproach—and the way was paved for a di- 
vorce: all these things struck her with their 
full force, and she began to experience the 
dreadful reality that she was becoming an 
orteast and abandoned creature. Combined 
with these ideas, were those of the decline of 
sAexinoton’s affection, and that her last earthly 
friend was deserting her. ‘ It is only what 
I have deserved,” said she, in a subdued and 
humble voice; “it is only the proper chas- 
tisement of guilt which has fallen upon me ;” 
end rising from her seat, she slowly paced 
_the room till she came opposite to Lexing- 
ton; then fixing her eyes on his, she added, 
in a faltering voice—* It was I, Lexington, 
who was the first to blame; I ought to have 
repulsed those advances which ended in our 
mutual misery. I know you will not de- 
ceive me; tell me then, if in ceasing to love 
me, you do not love another—a virtuous and 
innocent being, worthy of purer love than 
you can bestow ?” 

‘The melancholy and searching penetra- 
tion of her eyes disconeerted and confused 
him: he could not immediately answer, and 
evading that gaze which she still fixed on 
him, she answered her own interrogation.— 
** Has the name of Westhaven no charms for 
you, Lexington ?” 

‘ Ile made no answer. 

‘« Enough,” said Geraldine, in faint ac- 
cents, “ I am satisfied.’ She gave him a 
look of the deepest anguish, and paused a 
few moments, ere she concluded her parting 
speech. Ter heart thrilled as she stood op- 
posite to him, and a choking in her throat 
prevented that fluency with which she gene- 
rally spoke.—‘* Lexington,” she exclaimed, 
“look up at me—sce before you the guilty 
wife of HLungerfield—the miserable, wretched 
paramour of one who now depises me: listen 
to me—for these are the jast moments I shall 
hold intercourse with you: to-morrow we 
part—not to meet again !” 

‘* Geraldine,” said Lexington, ina tone 
of kindness which was entircly lost on his 
unhappy companion, ‘* be calm—be tran- 
quil—happier times may yet come.” 
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‘“« For you, but not for me,” answered 
Geraldine, in a mournful tone. 
solved as to my fate, and no human power 


! 
' 
‘ 


«Tl am re-, 


a 


libellous Explication, will it not be enough 
5 


for our readers to be told that its author 


Maintains, and undertakes to prove, that the 


shall change my determination ; we shall meet | 


. ” 
only once more, and perhaps never again. 


She passed on a few paces, and laid her hand | 


on the lock of the door, gazing on her com- 
panion as if giving him a last look. He 
seemed to consider it so, and without speak- 
ing, took her hand and kissed it. 

‘© We part friends, and I forgive you all,” 
she exclaimed, withdrawing it from his grasp: 
‘one day you may be glad to remember 
these were my last and final words.” ’ 

And they were so to him, Geraldine did 
not long survive this interview ; and that 
brief period of existence was embittered by 
the knowledge that she had judged errone- 
ously of the conduct of Hlungerfield. The 
circumstance which excited her suspicion, 
and which gave rise to her long train of mi- 
series and degradations, had taken place long 
before their marriage; she died in poverty 
and solitary wretchedness. 

There are several picces of poetry scattered 
over these four volumes, one of which we 
sujoin :— 

‘There’s a time to weep, says the adage old, 

A time to smile, says the same ; 

There’s a time to let your love be cold, 

And then to warm the flame. 

‘There's a time to ride on the charger gay, 

For the warrior’s form so brave 3 
There’s a time for these visions to pass away, 

And a thought to be had of the grave. 
‘There’s a time for all things here below, 

For joy—for sorrow given 5 
There's a time, as every inan doth know, 

To prepare a path for Heaven !" 





Evplication de 0 Enigme de la Revolution Eu- 
ropeenne, commencée vers le Milicu du Dir- 
Tiutiieme Stécle. Vol. 1. 8vo. Londres, 
imprimé par C. Scnucze. 

We should not have deemed it advisable to 

waste a word upon this infamous publication, 

if one or two of our contemporaries had not 
raised it to a momentary importance, by con- 
descending to notice it. In no point of view 
is the pretended Explanation of the Enigma 
of the Luropean Revolution entitled to atten- 
tion, or calculated to excite interest, except- 
ing as a grand specimen of the monstrous 
lengths to which ignorant malignity may 
sometimes carry people. Scarcely a single 


fuct can we find in this volume, which has 


not been related in various works familiar to 
the public, (particularly in the History of the 
French Revolution by Messrs. A. Thers and 
I’. Bodin, reviewed in Nos. 326, 7, and 8, 
and in the Reign of Terror, Nos. 347, 8, and 9, 
of The Literary Chroitcle,) and which, from 
their horrifying nature and frequent repeti- 
tion, have now began to lose much of their 
attraction. The present rage is not for hor- 
rors that Aave occurred, and may occur again, 
but for such as lawless fancy may invent, un- 


disciplined imagination revel in, and moedy | e rl 
‘the author of the Charter from English groun 


dreamy natures enjoy and cultivate. And 
certainly if we must, perforce, be drugged 
with horrors of one kind or the other, our 
preference is infinitely in favour of the latter. 

To return for an instant to this lying and 








_and of the Convention ; that he, in fact, w 


late king of France was the great cause and 
moving spring of the French revolution; that 
he paid and directed the agitators of the 
States General, of the Constituent Assembly, 
as 
the assassin of the Duke d’Enghein, the poi- 
soner of Louis XVII., and author of move 
horrible crimes than we shall disgust our 
readers or ourselves by attempting to enume- 
rate. 

A spirited exposure of this execrable pro- 
duction in The Times so thoroughly expresses 
our own opinions on the subject, that we 
cannot do better than quote the concluding 
paragraph of that exposure:— 

‘Though we have hitherto spoken of the 
work before us, with that derision and con- 
tempt which every Englishman must feel for 
it, we seriously think that it ought not to be 
tulerated as coming from the English press, 
It can do no harm here, but it is no doubt 
printed in this city, to be smuggled into a 
country where its slanders may produce their 
intended effect. This we think is the more 
likely to he the case, as it is a collection of 
all the false and scandalous stories which 
have been afloat against the object of its at- 
tack for the last thirty years—hitherto propa- 
gated in obscurity by ignorant fanatics, and 
starving courtiers, but now formed into a sys- 
tem, enlivened with fresh malignity, and adorn- 
ed with new inventions. It describes the late 
sovereign of a great country, who (whatever 
were his failings,) gave that country the only 
free institutions which it now possesses, as a 
glutton and a spendthrift,—as a profound hy- 
pocrite and a heartless villain,—as a skulking 
coward and a sanguinary tyraut,—as dis: 
graced by every vice, and guilty of every 
crime. It calls him a tiger thirsting for 
blood,—a vampi.e of the kingdom,—a mon- 
ster,—a_ poisoner, and an assassin. It as- 
sures us, that instead of entering Paris in tn- 
umph, he ought to have been dragged asun- 
der by four horses, ifhe had met his deserts ; 
it speaks familiarly of his meriting eternal 
damnation, and tells us that he has gone to 
receive his portion with his father Belzebub. 
Now, though we do not think that such dis- 
craceful libels will be believed by many,— 
though we are of opinion that they can do 
little harm to the memory of Louis X‘\ Il., 
—thouch we admit that their absurdity may 
be an antidote to their malice, and that ex- 
cess of rancour may, like the violence of some 
poisons, render them comparatively harm- 
less, by forcing the reader to throw them off 
his mind, still we are of opinion that their 
appearance from the press of this country 


ought to be branded with the most indignant 


reprobation. If published at all, or in any 
shape, such private slanders ought not to be 
published here. The skulking assassin of 
his sovereizn’s fame ought to be told, that he 
is not allowed to throw his disgusting filth at 
—that the English press is not to be dis- 
graced for his malignant objects—and that if, 
like the monsters of the Conveution whom he 
pretends to denounce, he 1s determined to de- 
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—— 
face any of the tombs, or to scatter any of the 
royal ashes of St. Denis, he should dare to 
return to his own country—pass to the cha- 
el with his procession of ultra-Jacobins be- 
fore the doors of the correctional police — 
and not endeavour to make Enghshian ac- 
complices in the sacrilege. 

ee 7 

CLARENDON'S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 

(Concluded fiom p 554.) 

Coxrtpent that our readers will do us the 
‘ustice to admit that we are notin the habit 
of dwelling with unnecessary prolixity upon 
works submitted to us for critical examina- 
tion, We commence our fourth paper on thie 
improved and important history, without any 
apology. Its varied interest, weighty matter, 
and eloquent style, demand a notice of more 
than customary length; and extended as our 
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review has been, we shall find some dithculty | 


in confining, within the allotted limits, the 
extracts which we have yet to make. 

The following characters of the different 
ambassadors at the court of Spain, are the 
ortraits to which we alluded in our last :—— 

‘Though it is not the course for ambassa 
dors to make their visits to those who come 
lust, before they receive the fi:st audience 
from the king, yet the very night they came 
tu the town, the Venetian ambassador sent to 
congratulate their arrival, and to know what 
hour they would assign of the next day to re- 


ceive a visit from him; to which they return- | 


ed their acknowledements, and that when 


as all that nation is, of great civility and 
much profession. Ile was the first who told 
the ambassadors that the king their master 
had a resident at Venice, which was Mr. hil- 
ligrew ; which they did not at first believe, 
having, before they left St. Germain’s, dis- 
suaded the king from that purpose; bat a% 
terwards his majesty was prevared upon, 
only to gratify him, that in that capacity he 
might borrow money of English merchants 
for his own subsistence, which he did, and 
nothing to the honour of his master, but was 
at last compelled to leave the republic for his 
vicious behaviour, of which the Venetian am- 
bassador complained to the kin 
came afterwards to Paris. 

‘The ambassador of the King of Poland 
was likewise a Florentine, who was much in 
favour with the Ning Viadislaus, from whom 
he was sent, and continued by King Casimir. 
Ile had lived in great splendour; but by his 
vicious course of life, and some miscarriages, 
he fell very low, and was revoked with some 
circumstances of dishonour. [le was a man 
of a great wit, 1fit had not served hin to very 
ill purposes. 

‘The ambassador of Florence was a sub- 


wieu he 


yr 
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ject of his master, and an abbot, a grave 


man; and though he was frequently called 
wnbassador, he was in truth but resicent; 
which was discovered by a contest he had 
with the Denmark resident for place, who 
alleved that the other was no more than resi- 


dent; which was true; and made the disco- 


they obtained their audience of the king, they | 


would be ready to receive that honour from 
him. However, the very next day he came 
to visit them ; and he was no sooner gone, 
but the German ambassador, not sending no- 
tice till he was at the bottom of the stairs, 
likewise came to them: and then the other 
ambassadors and public ministers took their 


times to make their vis.ts, without aitending | 


the audience. There was one thing very no- 
table, that all the forergn ministers residing 
then in Madrid (the English ambassadors 
and the resident of Denmark only excepted,) 
were Italian, and, all but the Venetian, sub- 
jects of the great duke. Julio Rospigliosi, 
nuncio for the pope, was of Pistoja, and so 
subject to the Duke of Florence, a grave man, 
and at that time, save that his health was not 
good, like to come to what he was after- 
wards to be, pope, as he was Clement the 
Ninth, Tie emperor's ambassador, the Mar- 
quis of Grana, was likewise an Italian, and a 
Subject of Florence: he had been general of 
one of the emperor's armics. and was sent af- 
terwards ambassador to Madrid. He wasa 
man of great parts; and the removing the 
Conde Duke Olivarez from court was im- 
puted to his artifice. Ie made the match 
between the king and the present queen, for 
which he expected to have the cap ofa cardi- 


5} eng vilag 
nary and had received it, if he ted not died 


before the following creation, the Cardinal of 


lesse being nominated by the empéror upon 
his death, He was aman of an imperious 
and insolent nature, and capable of any 
temptation, and nohody more glad of his 
death than his own servants, over whom he 
wn a great tyrant. The ambassador of Ve- 
nicey ———— a noble Venetian, was a man, 
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very that the Florentine sent no ambassadors 
to Madrid, because they are not suffered to 
cover, which they use to do in many other 
courts. 

‘The Archduke of Inspruck’s minister was 
likewise a Florentine, and had been bred tn 
Spain, and was a knight of the order, and 
supported the character upon a small assigna- 
tion from his master, for some benefit and 
advantage it gave him in negotiations and 
pretences he had in that court. 

‘The resident of Denmark was Don IIen- 





with gravel, (which, in summer time, was 
upon these occasions watered by carts 
charged with hogsheads of water.) As soon 
as the hing comes, some ofticers clear the 
whole ground from the common people, so 
that there is no man seen upon the pliin but 
two or three alyuazils. magistrates with their 
small white wands. Then one of the four 
gates which leads into the streets is opened, 
at which the torreadors enter, all persons of 
quality richly clad, and upon the best horses 
of Spain, every one attended by eight or ten 
or more lacqueys, all clinquant with gold and 
silver tace, who carry the spears, which their 
tnasters are to use against the bulls: and with 
this entry many of the common people break 
in, for which sometimes tvey pay very dear. 


/ ‘The persons on horseback have all cloaks 
folded upon their left shoulder, the least dis- 


order of which, much more the letting it fall, 
is avery great disgrace; and in that grave 
order they march to the place where the king 
sits, and after they have made their reve- 


-rences, they place themselves ata good dis- 





rique Williamson, (he was afterwards called | 


Rosewell,) who came secretary to Hannibal 
Zested, who had been the year before ambas- 
sador in that court, and lived in extraordinary 


| splendour, as all the northern ministers do, 


who have not their allowance from the king, 


but from a revenue that is purposely set | 


aside for that kind of service. 
went away, he left this gentleman to remain 
there as resident. Le was a grave and a 
sober man, wiser than most of lis nation. 
and lived with much more plenty, and with 


When he! 


tance from one another, and expect the bull. 
The bulls are brought in the meht before 
from the mountains by the people used to 
that work, who drive them into the town when 
nobody is in the streets, into a pen made for 
them, which hath a door, which opens into 
that large space; the key whereof is sent to 
the king, which the king, when he sees every 
thing ready, throws to an alguazil, who ear- 
ries it to the officer that keeps the door, anid 
he causes it to be opened, when a single bull 
is ready to come out. When the bull enters, 
the common people, who sit over the door or 
near it, strike him, or throw short darts with 
sharp points of steel, to provoke him to rage. 
Ife commonly runs with all his fury against 
the first man he sees on horseback, who 
watches him so carefully, and avoids him so 
dexterously, that when the spectators believe 
him to be even between the horns of the bull, 
he avoids by the quick turn of his horse, and 
with his lance. strikes the bull upon a vein 
that runs through lis pole, with which, ina 
moment, he falls down dead. But thts fatal 
stroke can never be struck, but when the bull 
comes so near upon the turn of the horse, 
that his horn even touches the rider's leg, and 
so is at such a distance that he can shorten 
his lance, and use the full strength of lis arm 
in the blow. And they who are the most 


skilful in the exercise do frequently kill the 


a better retinue than any other minister of . 
bull runs with so much fierceness, (fur if he 


that rank in that court.’ 

We have a description of the foros, to which 
the pen of Clarendon has done such exquisite 
justice, that we cannot forbear quoting it :— 

‘Here the place was very noble, being the 
market-p'ace, a very large square, built with 
handsome brick houses, which had all balco 
nies, which were adurned with tapestry and 
very beautiful ladies. Scafiolds were built 
round to the first story, the lower rooms be- 
ing shops, and for ordinary use ; and in the 
division of those scaffolds, all the magistrates 
and officers of the town knew their places. 


The pavement of the place was all covered 


beast with such an exact stroke, tnsomucli as 
in a day two ortiree fall in that manner: but 
if they miss the vein, it only gives a wound 
that the more enrages him. Sometimes the 


escapes the first man, he runs upon the rest 
as they are in his way,) that he gores the 
horse with his horns, that his guts come out, 
and he falls before the rider can get from his 
back. Sometimes, by the strength of his 
neck, he and man from the 
yround, and throws both down, and then the 
greatest danger is another gore upon the 
ground. In any of these disgraces, or any 
other by which the rider comes to be dis- 
mounted, he is obliged in honour to take his 
revenve upon the bull by his sword, and upon 
lis head, towards which the standers by as- 
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sist him by running after the bull and hocking 
him, by which he falls upon his hinder legs ; 
but before that execution can de done, a good 
bull hath his revenge upon many poor fel- 
lows. Sometimes he is so unruly that nobody 
dares to attack him, and then the king calls 
for his mastiffs, whereof two are let out ata 
time, and if they cannot master him, but are 
themselves killed, as frequently they are, the 
king then, as a last refuge, calls for the Eng- 
lish mastiffs, of which they seldom turn above 
one ata time; and he rarely misses of taking 
the bull and holding him by the nose till the 
men run in; and after they have hocked him, 
they quickly kill him. In one of those days 
there were no fewer than sixteen horses, as 
good as any in Spain, the worst of which 
would that very morning have yielded three 
hundred pistoles, killed, and four or five men, 
besides many more of both hurt: and some 
men remain ea wen maimed : for after 
the horsemen have done a3 much as they can, 
they withdraw themselves, and then some ac- 
customed nimble fellows, to whom money is 
thrown when they perform their feats with 
skill, stand to receive the bull, whereof the 
worst are reserved till the last: and it is a 
a wonderful thing to see with what steadiness 
those fellows will stand a full career of the 
bull, and by a little quick motion upon one 
foot avoid him, and lay a hand upon his 
horn, as if he guided him from him; but 
then the next standers by, who have not the 
same activity, commonly pay for it, and there 
is no day without much mischief.’ 

The following characteristic anecdote also 
irresistibly demands quotation :— 

‘ During the time of their [the two ambas- 
sadors for Spain,] short stay at Paris, the 
queen used the chancellor very graciously, 
but still expressed trouble that he was sent in 
that embassy, which she said would be fruit- 
less, as to any advantage the king would re- 
ceive from it; and she said, she must confess, 
that though she was not confident of his affec- 
tion and kindness towards her, yet she be- 
lieved that he did wish that the king’s carri- 
age towards her should be fair and respectful ; 
and that she did desire that he might be al- 
ways about his majesty’s person; not only 
because she thought he understood the busi- 
ness of England better than any body else, 
but because she knew that he loved the king, 
and would always give him good counsel to- 
wards his living virtuously ; and that she 
thought he had more credit with him than 
any other who would deal plainly and ho- 
nestly with him. There was a passage at 
that time, of which he used to speak often, 
and looked upon as a great honour to him. 
The queen, one day, amongst some of her la- 
dies, in whom she had most confidence, ex- 

ressed some sharpness towards a lord of the 
eas council, whom she named not, who 
she said always gave her the fairest words, 
and promised ber every thing she desired, 
and bad persuaded her to affect somewhat 
that she had before no mind to; and yet she 
was well assured, that when the same was 
proposed to the king on her behalf, he was 
the only man who dissuaded the king from 
granting it. Some of the ladies seemed to 
have the curiosity to know who it wa3, which 
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the queen would not tell. One of them, who 
was known to have a friendship for him, said, 
she hoped it was not the chancellor. To 
which her majesty replied with some quick- 
ness, that she might be sure it was not he; 
who was so far from making promises, or giv- 
ing fair words, or flattering her, that she did 
verily believe, thatif he thought her to be a 
w——, he would tell her of it; which, when 


that lady told him, he was not displeased | 


with the testimony.’ 

With this extract, and another brief re- 
ference to the notes of Warburton, we must 
take our leave of this great work. 

Clarendon dwells upon the indignation and 
hauteur with which Cromwell treated all who 
ventured to contend against his power, ad- 
mitting, at the same time, that those who 
courted his protection received from him 
‘ vreat civility, generosity, and bounty.” War- 
burton remarks upon this passage, that 
‘Cromwell would have been as clement a 
conqueror and usurper as Julius Cwsar, had 
he had as much knowledge in literature, and 
no more in human nature, than Julius Cesar.’ 

Clarendon asserts that Ingoldshy was com- 
pelled by Cromwell to sign the warrant for 
the king’s death. He makes Ingoldsby him- 
self assert that Cromwell took his hand in his, 
‘and putting the pen between his fingers, 
with his own hand writ Richard Ingaldsby, 
he making all the resistance he could.’ The 
historian further represents him to have said, 
that, ‘if his name there were compared with 
what he had ever writ himself, it could never 
be looked upon as his own hand.’ Warbur- 
ton refutes the whole statement most conclu- 
sively ; he says, at this time it is to be ob- 
served, Cromwell was in Scotland. As to 
Cromwell’s putting the pen between his fin- 
gers when Ingoldsby signed the warrant, it is 
an idle story. The original warrant is still 
extant, and Ingoldsby’s name has no such 
mark of its being wrote in that manner.’ 

In conclusion, we shall select, under their 
appropriate heads, some of the most striking 
remarks and axioms which the bishop has 
scattered among these interesting notes :— 

Presbyterianism.—* The character of a 
presbyterian composition is to be ¢edivus and 
The one the mark of a cloudy un- 
derstanding ; the other of a base heart.’ 

Conduct of Ireland during the Rebell/ion.— 
‘They deserved all they suffered, and much 
more. No nation in the world had ever 
given such an example of cruelty in the 
breaking out of the rebellion, or of perfidy, 
when they pretended to repent, in the course 
of it.’ 

Character of Maynard.—‘ This Maynard, 
learned as he was, was a very strange man ; 
he acquiesced in, or encouraged, all the par- 
liamentary violations of law, but not the pro- 
teclor’s. And why? 


ments, but not a word of a protector.’ 
When Cromwell was in a state of perplex- 
ing doubt, as to whether he should accept or 


reject the title of king, he is said to have re- | 
volved his former dream, or apparition, which | 


had promised him the high fortune to which 
he had already arrived. ‘These slight 


strokes,’ says Warburton, ‘of the popular , 








For no better reason | 
than this, that the law books spoke of parlia- | 
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superstition, rather contribute to the dignity 
and the sublime of history than debase it 
which, by going a little further, (as rh 

Echard’s Listory of the Conference between 
Cromwell and the Devil,) degenerate into 
old wives’ tales.’ 

Sights and Festivities. —‘ These were eye; 
the great passion of the House of Stewart,’ 

. Selfishness of old Age.— Decay in geneyo. 
sity, as naturally and necessarily accom 
nies old age, as a decay of health.’ 

Character of the Queen.—* She c— he; 
husband, had plundered, when she could pot 
rule, her son.’ The advancement of her own 
religion was certainly in her wishes and en- 
deavours: ‘for the more freedom she took 
with her virtue, the more need she had to 
make reparation to her religion.’ 

Montrose.— Card. de Netz, who, at this 
time, saw Montrose in Paris, was so struck 
with his port and appearance, that, in his 
Memoirs, he says, the marquis put him in 
mind of those ancient heroes, that we mee: 
with only in the relations of Plutarch.’ 

‘ Pride, in a weak man, always shows it- 
self in formality, and gratifies its humour in 
that ridiculous show.’ 

Lhe Seduced seduce.—‘ Just as a bubbled 
gamester turns a setter.’ 

Volubility —* A wise man can never fail of 
detecting a knave who talks much.’ 

Influence of an Army.—‘ No revolution can 
be brought about in spite of a brave, veteran, 
well-disciplined army, indisposed to a change, 
The disposition to return again to monarchy 
in the old channel, was not greater in 1660 
than it was in 1648. What made that at- 
tempt succeed, and this fail? Nothing but 
the party taken by the army. Monk carried 
it over to the son, and Cromwell kept it 
back from the father.’ 

Character of Clarendon as an Histerian.— 
‘This noble historian undertook his task in- 
comparably well. Yet has party so blinded 
the understanding of some who most pretend 
to taste, that because they dislike his political 
principles, they will not, or cannot see, that 
in the knowledge of human nature, (the no- 
blest qualification of the historian,) this great 
author excels all the Greek and Latin histo- 
riaus put together.’ 
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The Progresses of King James the First, &-. 
éc. By Joun Nicnors, PF. S, A, &e. 
Parts XIV., XV., and XVI. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1826. . 

We should deeply regret the occurrence 0: 

one of those untoward accidents which some- 

times disarrange the plans of the most care- 
ful periodical writers ; and which has thrown 
us aweck or two behind, in our notice ¢! 
this valuable and amusing work, if the close 
attention bestowed by The Literary Chron 
cle, on all the previous parts, had not (de: 

spite the accident alluded to,) given us im 

measurably the start of our cotemport): 

One example in support of this assertion, 

will be quite sufficient: so far back as 

towards the conclusion of last February, 
when reviewing parts eight and nine, we off 
tracted an interesting account of a battle ot 

dogs and lions, fought at the Tower, 1n 1610, 

in the presence of Frederic Ulric, son of the 
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Duke of Brunswic; his cousin, Prince Henry; 
the Duke of Lenox, and the Earlof Arundel. 
This account forms one of the most import- 
ant quotations of our rival, in his number for 
the Oth of the present month ! _A circum- 
stance which we should not consider as wor- 
thy of pointed remark, if it were not for the 
stress Which, in certain quarters, 1s laid upon 
oricrity of information, and presumed quick- 
ness and comprehensiveness of criticism. 
The three parts now before us are, if possi- 
ble, superior in value and variety, to those 
which we have already reviewed.* They 
present us, among other weighty matters, 
with some new and curious particulars re- 
lative to the trials of the Earl and Countess 
of Somerset. Mr. Chamberlain is writing 
to Sir Dudley Carleton, and states that he 
comes tired from hearing ‘a piece of the 


Earl of Somerset's arraignment, who,’ he | 


» e oS e . 
further remarks, ‘ I think, is but now in the 


midst of his answer, (the proceeding against 
him having continued ever since ten o'clock 
inthe morning till five, that he began to an- 
swer for himself,) which how it will succeed 
[ cannot certainly say; for he denies all, 
even his own letters, saying they be coun- 
terfeited, and will not be brought to write, 
whereby to show the conformity of the cha- 
racter, but says, that it is against law, that 
he should be put to it. Ife had pen and ink 
allowed him, to take notes; which is more 
than ever I knew heretofore. I was there 
by six o’clock in the morning, and for 10s 
had a reasonable place; but the weather is 
so hot, and I grew so faint with fasting, that 
I could hold out no longer, especially when 
T heard they had sent to provide torches, so 
that it is verily thought he will hold them till 
midnight, if the lord chancellor, who is lord 
high steward for the time, be able to continue 
it. The Lady Winwood is there, and more 
ladies and great personages than ever I think 
were seen at any trial. All the lords in the 
paper I sent you are not present, some being 
dispensed withall for several reasons. 

‘ilis lady was arraigned yesterday, and 
made shorter work of it by confessing the 
indictment 3 so that all was done, and we 
were home before noon. She won pity by 
her sober demeanour, which, in my opinion, 
was more curious and confident than was fit 
for a lady in such distress; and yet she shed, 
or made show of, some tears divers times. 
She was used with more respect than usual, 
hothing being aggravated against her by any 
circumstance, nor any invective used, but 
only touching the main offence of murder ; 
aS hkewise it was said to-day, to be the 
King’s pleasure, that no odious er uncivil 
speeches should be given. The gencral opi- 
Non is, that she shall not die; and many 
go0d words were civen to put her in hope of 


oceans 





* The reprints contained in the fourteenth 
Portion are Munday Chrysaneleia; the London 
Pageant for 1616, a copy of which was sold for 
seven guineas, at Mr. Bindiey’s sale, in 1820; 
Middieton’s Civitatis Amor, the Cilie’s Love to 
Prince Charles, a copy of which was purchased 
for five guineas, at Mr. Rhodes’s sale, in 1825 ; 


a two Masques, by Ben Jonson, which we | 
Shall notice more particularly in the course of 


UUr review. 


ctor alter Principis affeetus runari. 
'eess of these errands is already come thus 
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the king’s mercy, wherein the lord steward 
with the rest of the peers promised their best 
mediation. Tie Earl of Essex was at her 
arraignment, but somewhat more privately 
than this day, when he stood full in his [the 
Earl of Somerset's] face’ 

On the 8th of June, 1616, Mr. Chamber- 
lain again addressed Sir Dudley Carleton on 
the same subject :— 

‘When I wrote last [ left the Earl of So- 
merset pleading for his life; but that he said 
for himself was so little, that he was found 
guilty by all his peers; which did so little 
appal him, that when he was asked what he 
coull say, why sentence should not be pro- 
nounced, he stood still on his innocence, and 
could hardly be brought to refer himself to 
the khing’s merey. Upon which terms he 
stands still; and having leave to write to the 
king, hath only required that his judzment of 
hanging should be changed to heading; and 
that his daughter might have such of his lands 
as the king doth not resume, and reserve in 
his own hands. 

‘The Lady Knollys and some other friends 
have had access to the lady divers times since 
her conviction, and carried her young daugh- 
ter to her twice or thrice. 
any that comes to him. He hath been much 
urged and fair offered to confess the offence 
both before his arraignment and since; but 
he stands firm in denial, though by all cir- 
cumstances, and most pregnant, yea almost 
infallible, probabilities, he be more faulty 
and foul than any of the company; which 
makes the king marvel that all the rest have 
gone before having so freely confessed the 
matter after condemnation, he only should 
continue so confident. Whether this or any 
other reason be the cause or stay of execu- 
tion I know net; but they live yet, and for 
aught I can learn, so are like to do many a 
day !’ 

Mr. Chamberlain was no bad prophet, as 
the following passage, connected with the 
magnificent embassy of Lord Ilay to France, 
abundantly proves :— 

‘The Lord Hay the week and very day 
before his departure made many aé/ées and 
venues betwixt the king and the Earl of So- 
merset; which was the more noted, for that 
he was the first that openly fell from him, 
and now belike finding the wind coming 
about, applies himself to it; for he is known 
to be a cunning observer ; and guo non saga- 
The suc- 


far, that yesterday he had the liberty of the 
Tower granted him; and Henrickson and 
his wife had the fortune to see him with his 
Garter and George about his neck, walking 
and talking with the Earl of Northumber- 
land; and he and his lady saluting at the 
window. Itis much spoken of how foreign 
princes of that order, to let our own pass, 
can digest to be coupled in society with a 
man lawfully and publicly convicted of so 
foul a fauit; or how a man civilly dead, and 
corrupt in blood, and so no gentleman, should 
continue a knight of the garter. But this age 
affords things as strange and incompauble. 
‘The lady's pardon was signed the other 
week, The special means and inducements 


But [ hear not of 





for it were four; the great and long services 
of her father’s family and friends; her owa 
penitence and voluntary confession both before 
her arraignment and at the bar; the promise 
of the lord steward and peers to intercede for 
her; and lastly, that she was not ¢>° prin- 
cipal, but accessary before the fact, and drawn 
to it by the instigation of base persons. But 
it seems the common people take not this for 
good payment; for on Saturday last the 
queen, with the Countess of Derby, the 
Lady Ruthen, and the Lord Carew, coming 
privately in a coach to see somewhat here in 
town, there grew a whispering that it was 
the Lady Somerset and her mother; where- 
upon people flocked together, and followed 
the coach in great numbers, railing, and re- 
viling, and abusing the footmen, and putting 
them all in fear. Neither would they be 
otherways persuaded, till they saw them 
enter into Whitehall, though the countess 
discovered herself, aud talked a paee; and 
the Lord Carew would have gone out of the 
coach to satisfy them, but that the queen 
would not let him, lest he could not have got 
In again.’ 

The embassy already alluded to was, ac- 
cording to Wilson, ‘ undertaken ostensibly to 
congratulate King Louis on his marriage with 
the Infanta of Spain, but in reality to ascer- 
tain how far an alliance with the French 
king's sister would be attainable for Prince 
Charles. ‘** And who,” says that historian, 
‘fis fitter for that employment, being only 
for courtship and bravery, than the Lord 
lfay, a gentleman whose composition of 
mind tended that way? he was born in Scot- 
land, where bravery was in no supertluity ; 
bred up in France, where he could not have 
it in extravagancy; but he found itin Eng- 
land, and made it his vanity. The king had 
a large hand and he had a large heart, and 
though he were no great favourite ever, yet 
he was never but in favour. Ile with a great 
train of young noblemen and others, courti- 
ers of eminency, suited themselves with all 
those ornaments that would give lustre to so 
dazzling an appearance, as love and the con- 
gratulation of it carried with it. All the 
study was who should be most glorious; and 
he had the happiest fancy whose invention 
could express something novel, neat, and un- 
usual, that others might admire; so that Hun- 
tington’s prophesy was fulfilled here, when 
speaking of the time of the Scots’ conquest 
of England he said, ‘ Multimoda variatione 
vestiuin et indumentorum designaretur.’ I[ 
remember I saw one of the lord ambassador's 
suits (and pardon me that I take notice of 
such pretty things; the cloak and the hose 
were made of very fine white beaver, em- 
broidered richly all over with gold and _ sil- 
ver; the cloak almost to the cape within and 
without having no lining but embroidery. 
The doublet was cloth of gold embroidered 
so thick that it could not be discerned, and 
a white beaver hat suitable, brimful of em- 
broidery both above and below. This is pre- 
sented as an essay for one for one of the 
meanest he wore; so that if this relation 
should last longer than his old clothes, the 
reader might well think it a romance, savour- 
ing rather of fancy than reality. 
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‘Thus accoutred and accomplished, he 
went into France; and a day for audience 


humourous trifle, 


being prefixed, all the argument and dispute | 


betwixt him and his gallanttrain (which took 
up some time,) was how they should go to 
court. Coaches, like curtains, would eclipse 


their splendour; riding on horseback in cai 


would make them look lke travellers, not 
courtiers; and not having all foot clothes it 
would be an unsuitable mixture Those that | 
brought rich trappings for their horses, were 
willing to have them seen; so it was con- 
cluded for the foot clothes, and those that 
have none, to their bitter cost, must furnish 
themselves. This preparation begot expecta- 
tion, and that filled all the windows, baleo- 
nies, and streets of Paris, as they passed with 
a multitude of spectators. Six trumpeters 
and two marshals, 
completely suited, laced all over with gold | 
richly and closely ‘tea, led the way; the am- 
bassador followed with a yreat train of pages 
and footmen in the same rich livery envir- 
cling his horse; and his rest retinue accord- 
ing to their qualities and degrees, in as much 
bravery as they could desire or procure, fol- 
lowed in couples, to the wonderment of the 
beholders. Some said (how truly [ cannot 
assert,) that the ambassador's horse was shod 
with silver shoes, lightly tacked on; and 
when he came to a pli wce Where persons or 
beauties of eminency were, his very horse 
prancing and curvetting in katie reverenc e, 
Hung his shoes away, which the greedy un 
derst: inders iavasiiite d for; and he was con: 
tent to be gazed on and admired till a farrier, 
or rather an argentier, in one of his rich live- 
ries among his train of footmen, out of a taw- 
ny velvet bag took others, and tacked them 
on, which lasted til he came to the next troop 
of grandees. And thus with much ado he 
reached the Louvre. 

** All compliments and outward ceremo- 
nies of state being performed, the lord am- 
bassador made his business known by more 
private addresses, which in appearance was 
well resented, but indeed not intended, and 
came to no effect; for the Duke of Savoy had 
anticipated the young lady's affection for the 
Prince of Piemont his son. The Saveyan 
agents, bringing more gold in their 
than on their backs, had so sinoothed their 
ways, that not only those about the princess, 
but the great ones themselves, are made 
workers for them. After the ambassador 
had been feasted magnificently, with all his 
gallant train, in several places, to show the 
grandeur of France, he came over into Eng 


calculated for the season ; 
an innocent Christmas gambol, written with 
no higher 
he arty laugh from the good-natured James, 
and the holiday spectators of the show.’ It 
is indeed an amusing piece of appropriate 
extravagance; which Mr. Nichols has ilus- 


j trated with much ability and industry. 
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Of the other, a fanciful and exquisitely- 
poetical MM: asque, — Mr. Gifford says, ‘ I 
‘have called this little drama, The Masque 
of Lethe. It is written with all the ease and 
elegance of Pope, who is not without some 
petty obligations to it in his Rape of the 
Lock. 

Parts XV. and a 


view, and we shall gla 


yet remain for re- 


j the earliest opportunity of rene wing our ple \- 


in tawhey velvet liveries | 





ee 


sant and profitable task. The Progresses is 
beyond doubt one of the most sterling, clever 
and amusing publications of the day. 


? 





diy avail ourselves of 





ORIGINAL: 
Letter from Jonathan Oldworthy, Esq. 


APPEARANCE OF THE 
CASTLE, TERRACE 


COUNTRY,—WINDSOR 
IN FORMER TIMES,— 

RUNNIMEDE,—THE RACES,—STATE OF 

AUTHORSHIP, GENERAL DISTRESS, &C, 
Mr. Eprror,—In addressing you, it is im- 
possible for me not to remember that you are 
to a correspondent of my description, ‘ an 
old friend with a new face,’ and to give a 
sigh to the memory of your wort! iy predeces- 
sor, whom, alike in his public and private 
character, I held in great estimation. As 
my wanderings and cogitations, my new dis- 
coveries and old feelings, have been always 
kindly received by your readers, I shall ad- 
dress them to you as usual, whenever the 
scribbling fit comes on me, trusting, that as 
my letters are generally ‘like anvel visits, 
few and far betwe en, ’ they will neither ofend 
the fastidious, nor weary the frivolous, and 
that some will be found ready to receive 
‘dear old Jonathan’ with that quick cutting 
of the leaf, that eager turning to the page, 
which indicates kindly recognition, and 


shakes the hand with a favourite correspond- 


! 
| ent, 
hands 


land and practised it here; making many | 


times upon several occasions such stu; en- 
dous feasts and heaped banquets, as if all the 
creatures had contributed to his excess. — | 
know not what limits or bounds are set to 
the glories of princes’ courts or noble minds. 
We see the sea itself and all its tributary ri- 
vers do ebb and tlow; butif they swell so 
high to overflow that bank that reason hath 
prescribed to keep them in, what inunda- 
tions of sad mischief follow, experience 
shows.”’ 

Christmas his Masque, as it was presented 
at court, January 6, and January 19, 1616- 
17, is characterised by Mr. Gifford as fa 


-mory of our Norman conqueror, 





ishades the sun did 


vibrates to the touch. 

All this hot summer I have been wander- 
Ing inthe country, which was itself burned as 
brown as the bread in a baker's oven, which 
vulgar and unseemly cavern was also con- 
tinually prese nted to the imagination by the 
heated air we respired ; nevertheless | found 
not pierce, and oreeh 
leaves he did not embrown, for [ took up 
my abode in the neighbourhood of Windsor, 
and | wandered through the forest. 

It is true, walking and riding in that royal 
demesne is now much curtailed, and the open 
clades, which, from time to tine, present us 
with views of the castle, bring back the me- 
who un- 
questionably thought this beautiful part of 
the land too good for the feet of subjects, 
from which we advert, by way of contrast, to 
the memory of the late owner. Well do I 
remember going, (a finished beau, in all the 
glory of a scarlet coat and black satin inex- 
pressibles, on escaping the trammels of mi- 


till his fingers tingle, and his very heart | 


end than [that of] producing a | 








ait Ds oO em at — 
nority,) to walk on Windsor Terrace, with 
two pretty country cousins, to see the king 
and his family in the year 1793, and [ fi; inly 
believe, that in all the years which have ; in- 
tervened, and in all the good hours which 
they have occasionally presented me, I have 
never felt so much vratification aud un. lloved 
enjoyment. The noble buildin: g, the sweet 
eveuing, the balmy air, warmed but not 
heated by the declining sun,—the crowds of 
gay and well dressed people,—the hands 
women, all agog for admiration, from hj 
personages than their surrounding slaves, — 
the lovely children, in their spotless { frocks, 
held by the hands of equally lovely mothers, 
all eager to catch for their offspring that royal 
glance, well known to be easily excited fro.) 
those who had so long and so te: iderly ex. 
perienced parental feclinys, are still present 
to my memory. I was young and enthy- 
astie then: I had begun to be philosophi- 
eal, and was the best speaker in iny own 
spouting club, in favour of liberty; but [ 
found that loyalty also has its infection ; for 
in that crowd my heart beat with os coe ° 
pulse es, vibrated to the same chords with the 
multitude wnen the sovereign appeared, and 
the first words he addressed. Within my 
hearing, to some of his humble neighbours, 
stamped me a cavalier, (if need were,) in his 
service. Then, what a lovely rose was tly 
Princess Mary! how sw.et a lily was the 
young Am elia! how arch and pl: ful seemed 
Eb ‘lizabeth,and what fine handsome men wer 
the royal dukes! Tiere was no denying that 
nature herself had seconded the boon of for- 
tune and the claims of antiquity, and fated 
her noblest productions to regal dignity. 
Oh! how full of admiration and love we al! 
were ; how good-humoured, and social, and 
benevolent. It was all lost labour to argue 
against our feelings, and tell us, ° th: at thie 
king and his family were nothing to us.’ No! 
he was our friend, our sovereign, our father, 
—we had been within the very circle of lus 
smile; we had brushed past the rustl.ng suk 
of his daughters, and knew the beight of his 
youngest son to half an inch, and were, there- 
fore, all the taller ourselves Ilad we is own 
the king was shut up in the Round Tower, 
might have thought him a more magnificent 
personave; had his blooming daughters been 
covered by glass cases, our imay ination might 
have conceived their be auty to be more sail 
fect; but unquestionably they would not have 
excited that warm afiection, that glowing 
loyalty, and entire devotedness, the hearts « 
all evinced, and which it was so sweet to 
feel, that even now I am grateful for the te- 
collection of it; for it came certainly unde! 
the class of those pleasures which mend ti 
heart by exercising its most swect and wipal 
volent emotions, to say nothing of the mei 
lofty feelings which inevitably arises in th 
bosom when self is for: rotten. 

Thus taught early in life to ass: ociate idea 
of pleasure and greatness with Windsor, 
have seen, with much interest, the improve 
ments in the eastie, which are really consist 
ent with its character, appropriite, all i" 
marked with that good taste ae knowle, xe 
in the architect which bespeak the hand of 4 
It is to me surprising that no me- 
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wr nt. recording the great event which cave 
. celebrity, has ever been erected at Run- 
vmede: perhaps it was too immediately in 
the neighbourhood of a kingly dwelling to 
“ander such a trophy acceptable on the score 
of civility. 1 understand that if, from any 
srermstance, the races of Egham were to be 
Jiscontinued, itis in the contemplation of the 
land-owners in that vicinity, to make appli- 
cation to parliament for leave to enclose it. 
of all the dirty designs in this money-making 
and money-losing time, this appears to me 
the most despicable, and the most worthy of 
determined opposition, and, although a race- 
course presents as few attractions to me as 
any possible Concourse of human beings can 
jo, yet would [ hobble there in the gout, 
provided I had no carriage, ) to prevent such 
profanation. Besides, Runnimede is not only 
classic ground, sacred ground, to every Eng- 
Jishman, but it is meat and drink to nume- 
rous petty land-holders, who there feed the 
single cow or horse that is their chief support, 
being probably thus devised by the piety of 


nume 


our ancestors, as the noblest monuments they | 


could rear to the victory they achieved on 
tie spot, and the best proof of their thankful- 
ness to Heaven. 

It was impossible to see this noble mea- 
dow devoted to purposes of gaiety, without 
recalling the time when many ‘a baron bold’ 
with his numerous and well-appointed reti- 
nue entered it for far diferent purposes, with 
serious looks and martial demeanour befit- 
ting the great occasion, yet not unfrequently 
blending his own wishes for individual pow- 
er and revenge towards a contemptible but 
encroaching monarch, with the higher views 
which apparently actuated him to philanthro- 
pic aim and glorious resolution. On the 
whole, I could not but conclude that we all 


live in far hetter times than those of Magna | . | 
| And the glorious day departing, 


Charta. As one splendid carriage after ano- 
ther wheeled past me, in which sat smiling 
heauty or contented age, I felt willing to 
resign the day of stout hearts and shining 
breast-plates, but not without a secret wish 
that Sir Walter Scott would wave over this 
Interesting spot that magic wand which can 





| 





| 





ruse up to view the visions of the past, with | 
al ae a . j 
a'l the vividness of external picture, and the ' 


Inward workings of those bosoms, which are 
still more captivating as ob'ects of coutem- 
] . i S J 
pation, 
sy « e ° e ‘ 
Put, alas! Mr. Editor, what imagination 


can expand in these davs of actual and ap- 
] } y ° — . 
prekended suffering ? Looksellers, authors, 


and Printers, down to the very devils, are 
alike aghast, and it is doubtful whether quills 
Will be collected the ensuing Michaelmas, 
Save for the use of lawyers. I am told that 
Many periodicals will migrate with the swal- 

WS, not like them, into warmer climes, but 
rather ‘to lie in cold obstruction and to rot,’ 
for the French, it seems, print english for 
temselves, The ‘ occupation *s gone’ of all 
the purveyors of our amusement in the lighter 
Walks of literature, and, instead of seeing the 
editor of this, and the author of thet, smart 


dashing fellows, sporting whiskers, like Miss | 


». s ‘ . 

Paton’s husband, cut velvet waistcoats, and 
Open collars. they now sink into ‘ lean and 
“ippered (alias faded) pantaloons,’ seedy 





i 





coats, and lantern jaws, like the poets of 
Pope's time, or the Cambridge student, who 
invented stocking weaving. Ah! that word 
weaving brings a whole web of misery to the 
mind; what is to be done in the north when 
winter shall double the horrors of starvation ? 
Are we to resort to the Cromwellian tax of 
resigning a meal a-day for those who have 
no eat,or pay a per centage on the goods we 
now buy in every shop for less than they were 
made for? It is certain that something must 


sbe done, and that our new parlament have 


much work before them ; but whether the 
wisdom of man can relieve the evils brought 
on us by the vices of man, is at present mat- 


‘ter of doubt. and looked at with no small 


anxiety by one little subject to desponding ; 

yet, in the present crisis of affairs, few are 

more concerned than your obedient servant, 
JONATHAN OLDWORTHY. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
HOME, 


Wuen the sun first gilds yon mountain 
With the early blush of morn, 
Sparkling in the gushing fountain, 
GlitCring on the dew-deck'd thorn, 
Tien Ull seek some verdant grove, 
Or through the tlow’ry meadows roam ; 
With all my thoughts on those I love, 
And heart and soul on happy home. 





When lis mid-day beam illuming 
Fill and dale with garish hight 5 


| Where the lonely tlow’ret blooming, 


Looks from loneliness more bright, 
Then Ill seek some cool retieat, 


Still my anxious heart shall bext 
For peaceful, quiet, Lappy home. 
When his last full beams come darting 
From the riehly glowing west ; 


L:ings sweet evening’s hour of rest. 
Then Pil think on by-gone days, 
Muse on joyous hours to come 5 
While my throbbing heait shall raise 
A prayer—for happy, happy Lome. 
J. A.S. 





ADA’S SMILE AND ADA’S TEAR, 


THERE is within this world a spell, 
Would chase its gayest dreams away 5 
Phere is a charm f[ love so w ll, 
‘would muke its saddest moments gay. 


Sav what this charm can grief Lbezuile, 
Ov What that spell can gender fear ? 
The first is Ada’s witching smile, 
Tue last, her melung—moving tear. 
J.A-.§ 





FROM THE PERSIAN OF SADI. 


From a dark cloud a drop of rain 

Wis failing, when, alas! ashamed 

As it approach’d the Loundiess main, 

In woful accents it exclaimed. 

‘How wide; how vast!—Ah, me, forlorn! 
Witt: (hut compar’d, Iam but nought!’ 
While thus it view'd itse:f with scorn, 

A shell itin its bosom caught; 

Thus, conscious of its humble state, 

Twas changed into a brilliant gem, 

An orient pearl—and rais’d by fate 

To deck the brightest diadem. = ABDALLAH. 
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FINE ARTS. 


sccccece 
The Passions of the Horse, Designed and FEx- 

ecuted in Lithography, by H. B. Chalon, 

printed by Hullmandel, and dedicated, . by 

permission, to His Most Gracious Majesty 

George the Fourth. pei 
A stries of six drawings will illustrate this 
admirable subject: they will consist of Rage 
and Ayony (together ) Terror, Love, Glad- 
ness or Joy, Affection, and Courage. The 
first of these we have seen, and a more noble 
delineation of Rage and Agony never met 
our observation. In the foreground are two 
mettled steeds: one, by the force of the 
other’s attack, is on his haunches, with the 
teeth of his opponent firmly fixed in his 
throat, from which the gore is pouring down ; 
with startled mane and eye, his head is raised 
to Ifeaven, and the wild agony of his coun- 
tenance is developed by the protuberance of 
the veins and the extension of his jaws, as if 
in the act of giving to the breeze a shriek of 
consummate pain. With glaring eye-balls, 
the assailant pursues his advantage, and the 
action of his limbs more than fully portrays 





the raging excitation under which he labours. 


In the background, a third horse is seen gal- 
lopping off from the spot of conflict. The 
wnatomical beauty of this noble animal is 
strictly attended to, and the display of light 
and shade inimitably managed. It is fair to 
presume the succeeding prints will justify the 
excellence of this. For a talented, able, and 
well-executed display of lithography, the pre- 


/sent production is distinguished as a cief- 
Ay eure. 
Or through the smiling meadows roam ; | 








“THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


an A 


Drery Lane Turtatrre opened on Satur- 
day last.—We perfectly agree with the able 
and impartial critic of The Times, that to 
have the oldest of our inetropolitan theatres 
governed by an American, Is nationally to 
be lamented. The enterprising spirit of 
Englishinen is cast down, and to America 
we must look for resuscitation! Shades of 
Garrick, Sheridan, and Kemble, if ‘ye revi- 
sit the cold glimnpses of the moon,’ ye will 
assuredly not wait the shrill note of the fea- 
thered herald of the morning, but fly dis- 
gusted to your shadowy homes at once, and 


_for ever. Mr. Price may be an excellent 


manager, and a good man—his present spe- 
culation shows him to be a proud one, and 
he dares attempt what Englishmen decline ; 
but let him beware of ambition,— 
‘ By that sin fell the angels, how can man 
Then tempt to profit by it’— 


The performanccs of the evening were Mrs. 


| Centlivre’s spirited comedy of The Wonder ; 
-a ballet composed by Noble, the scene of 





which is laid in that e/egant country, Holland ; 
and the new and seldom repeated opera of The 
Marriege of Figaro. In the comedy, as Don 
Felix, Garrick took his last farewell of one of 
the most brilliant audiences that ever adorned 
a theatrical representation, and in the same 
character, Mr. Wallack, at the command of 
the very judicious manager, strutted his hour 


‘upon the stage, wholly incompetent to the 
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requisites of his part, and completely out of 
his melodramatic element :— 
*Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summei's cloud, 
Without our special wonder’— 
Until Mr. Price can cast his adopted choice 
in a more talented and efficient manner, we 
had rather not be overcome by his Wonder. 
The admirable Violante was supported by a 
young debutante, a branch of our favourite 
Tree; she has several requisites for suc- 
cess, her person is symmetrically formed, her 
features pleasing, and well marked for the 
stage, with a voice distinguished for clear and 
perfect enunciation ; with these is combined 
a tolerable share of gracefulness, and in many 
portions of her performance her efforts were 
worthy of, and received applause. The 
energy of Violante was by her well expressed, 
but in the tender passages, we looked in vain 
for the u'terance of nature’s deeply passion- 
ate accents. There are many qualifications 
requisite for acting, besides art and study— 
and from the voice of nature, speaking as she 
always does to a young heart—much, very _ 
much can be acquired; let Miss Tree hear 
those tones, nor disregard them. We were 
truly happy to see our old friend, Mrs. Da- 
vison, her exertions were talented in the 
extreme, the audience hailed with pleasure | 
her re-appearance, and estimated justly the | 
value of her presence. Mrs Orger, as the 
other waitingmaid, received a considerable | 
share of approbation. Miss I. Paton was_ 
Donna Isabella; we sincerely advise her if | 
she wishes to rise in her profession to amend | 
that serious fault with which she is at present 
| 
| 





distinguished, of a lisping drawling monoto- 
nous mode, when speaking. It is really som- 
nific, and our Aeated imagination conceived | 
the lights burnt biue, through very languor | 
when she approached them —‘QOh reform 
this!’ At half-price the house filled, and 
at the conclusion of The Wonder, the ballet 
proceeded ; the male members of the corps 
hopped about in huge breeches, ladies show- 
ed their fair proportions, and Cherry Ripe, 
and I’ve been Roaming, with other tunes in- 
flicted on the town by Horn and Vauxhall, 
sounded from the orchestra, either in dying 
cadences, or thunderous clashes, startling the 
ears of old acquaintances by their new ar- 
rangement. Mozart’s overture to Figaro 
followed, and was well played by the band 
led by Cooke. Again disappointinent show- 
ed its face in the visage of Mr. Wallack, 
who informed the audience that a cold had 
suddenly affected the voice of Mrs. Austin, 
who was incapable of supporting her share 
of harmony; this announcement was received 
with indulgence, and the curtain drew up to 
the last entertainment of this fatiguing even- 
ing. Miss A. Tree was the Susanna; her 
voice is but mediocre—we missed the fine 
flowing tones of her sister, yet for a first ap- 
pearance her reception was favourable. In 
Bishop’s introduced song Should he Up- 
braid, her voice shewed many of its defects, 
but she was more fortunate in Tell me have 
you seen a Toy, when her pretty dancing 
aided considerably her tones. Mrs. Austin 
good naturedly tried to bring out a few notes 











in the duet Sul Aria, but was compelled to 


} 
stop, when T. Cooke played her solo on the | 
violin. The Count Almaviva (in conse- | 
quence of Mr. Hooper's indisposition, who | 
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Was on this occasion to have made his debut) | 


Was at a short notice assigned to Mr. Brown, 
who enacted it so sufficingly ill as to warrant 
more than an apology. Miss Cubit as the 


able. Wearied, tired, and listless, the as- 


| 
page, and Itussel, as Antomio, were respect- | 
} 


' tain rose for Pizarro. 
| our readers with many remarks either of ¢! 


semblage awaited, and hailed with pleasure, | 


the finale of the opera, rising with more than 
wonted bustle. Thus closed the first essay 
of the new management, only to be rememn- 
bered for repeated disappointments and the- 
atrical disgraces. 

One of the greatest attractions of the house 
is the new drop curtain by Stantield, repre- 
senting an intercolummiation—through the 
vistas of which a beautiful landscape is per- 
ceptible. 

Der Freischutz was reproduced on Tues- 
day, and Miss A. Tree took Miss Povey’s 
character of Rosa. The greater portion of 
the scenery has been renewed, some of it well 
painted and contrived, but other parts more 


than balanced this excellence, by its exces- 


sive mismanagement. The celebrated owl, 
in the incantation scene, was more grotesque 
than usual; it was ever preposterous, but on 
the night in question, though he screeched 
most scientifically, with all due usefulness to 
the casting of the bullets, yet we presume his 
physical powers, under the new management, 
became paralysed ; he made shift to flap one 
of his wings, but even that exertion was ac- 
companied with much apparent effort, nor 
was this the only deprivation of his wonted 
powers: we remember to have seen, the dam- 
ing red of his eyes, glaring with supernatural 
lustre-—alack, alack! his orbs lost all bril- 
lianey, and the penny wick which used to play 
the sun to them, on this occasion, went omi- 
nously dark— 
‘Out, brief candle.’ 

Spirit of Shakspeare, thy commanding pow- 
ers bad then another illustration! Would 
these were all in the catalogue of offences, 
but our duty, as purveyors of public taste, de- | 
mands us to be yet more explicit. Reader, 








hast thou not marvelled, whilst viewing this 
turmoiled scene of devilry, from whence ar- 
rived that incessant hail of fire, which ever 
enveloped Caspar; in our simplicity we 
have. Elliston kept the secret, and by the 
veriest candle-snuffer of the establishment 
the wonder of his prison-house was not dis- 
closed, Mr. Price is determined to be more 
candid, and the said mystery was discovered 
to proceed from sundry well-placed squibs, 
at the top of this modern pandemonium.— 
Bravo, stranger friend! we compliment thy 
ingenuousness, but a word in thine ear—John 
Bull likes to be astonished :—explain, he will 
say—'tis nothing; conceal, and thou may’st | 
gull him ‘an’ you will.’.—The stupid melo- 
drame of the Anighis of the Cross followed, 
cut down to two acts, in which Miss Cubitt 
took the part enacted last season by Mr. 
Horn. It would seem that opera is to pre- 
vail at this theatre, but while superior talent 
and arrangement invite to the English Opera- 
House, t!¢ inducements to visit Old Drury 
must be proportionately less. | 
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Covent Ganven Tuearre.—On Monday 
this house opened for the season with Pizarry 
and Charles II. After the usual formality 
in the performance of God save the King. 


which was honoured by an encore, the eur. 


We shall not Wear 





play or performers. The first might oi 
been very effective some thirty years hack, 
but this era is not the time or season for the 
introduction of dramas of this description ; 
and the latter are too well known, from their 
repeated efforts, to need much notice. Qyr 
old favourite, Young, once more gained our 
warm plaudits in his celebrated character 
of Rolla, which was played with all his 
usual correctness, spirit, and propriety. The 
unanimous burst of applause which greeted 
his entrance was honourable to the audience 
and just to the performer. Serle was Pizar- 
ro; his vo.ce at first was Stentorian and 
commanding, but—sad change!—dwindled 
at last to a feline tone, which was more than 
once echoed by the gods. Cooper’s Alonzo 
was somewhat too sombre, but generally dis- 
tinguished by good feeling and soand judg- 
ment. Mrs. Sloman’s declamation was 
smooth and flowing, nor can we withhold 
our tribute of admiration from her talent of 
shrieking: in Cora this art was appropri- 
ately displayed; more or less had spoiled 
all— our very aurals tingled for some few 
hours afterwards. Mrs, Faucit’s Elvira was 
very effective. In Charles IT. Kemble and 
Fawcett played with their wonted ability. 
Mary Copp, for the first time, was supported 
by Miss M. Glover, whose debut, from the 
encoring of her songs, may be considered as 
promising. 

HWaymarker Toeatre.— The Rivals was 
revived on Tuesday last, at this house, in 
which the characters were excellently cast. 
The chief novelty was the performance of Mr. 
J. Reeve, who supported, for the first time, the 
part of Acres. Lis acting was distinguished 
by great spirit and originality, and met with 
deserved applause. After the play, a new 
comie piece, as the bills expressed it, calte] 
Peter Smink, was produced ; but, unfortu- 
nately for its claim to originality, our me- 
mory, after a few sentences, discovered that 
it was an o!d friend with a new face, which, 
five years ago, we had the honour of meeting 
at the Surrey Theatre, under the cognomen 
of the Armistice. Its success, though some- 
what equivocal, was sufficient to warrant ts 
repetition. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE: 
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Mr. Kexpatt, (author of Letters on the 
State of Ireland, the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion, and the General Merits of Constitutional 
Religious Distinctions; an Argumenton Ap- 
peal of Murder; Public and Private Benefits 
to be derived from Free Drawing Schools, 
and Free-Schools of Chemistry and the Ma- 
thematics, &c.,) is about to print, Education, 
Liberal, Ordinary, and Eleemosynary, sei 
ously defective without the Inculcation of the 
Art of Drawing.—Mr. K. considers the Art 
of Drawing under a great variety of aspects— 
moral, philosophical, economical, and politi- 
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cal; but especially as belong:ng,—1st, to the 
~oneral cultivation of the human faculties, 
“nd therefore to the general advancement 
noth of sciences and the arts ; 2d, to the ge- 
neral scope ofa liberal education ; 3d, to the 
roper and most pressing objects of an ordi- 
nary education, and therefore of the charitable 
aducation of the poor,—for drawing and de- 
signing are the bases of all mechanic arts and 
handicrafts; and mechanic arts and handi- 
crafts are the bases of the subsistence of the 
poor: but 4th, Mr. K. considers also, the va- 
rious influence to be exercised, by this general 
and popular graphic education, over the whole 
surface of national industry and taste; its 
connection with the progress, relish, and pa- 
tronage of the fine arts; its contribution, di- 
rect and indirect, to the increase of consump- 
tion, and therefore of trade, of riches, and of 
national power; and its immediate operation 
in facilitating the employment, and conse- 
quent subsistence, of the poor—and there- 
fore of lessening the burdens of the rich, at 
the same time that it would multiply the pub- 
lic resources of the country, and the means of 
support for the population, by multiplying 
the means of individual exertion. Mr. h. 
opposes himself to those who oppose che edu- 
cation of the poor; but he regards the pre- 
sent plan of that education as very seriously 
defective. That education (as Mr. Kk. con- 
tends) should be emphatically an education 
of arts, at the same time as of moral or reli- 
gious principles; and certainly not less so 
than of speculative or liberal knowledge: it 
should be at least as much an education of 
the hand as an education of the head. Mr. 
Kendall wishes the art of drawing to be com- 
municated to the children and others of the 
poor of both sexes, either through the per- 
sonal aid of benevolent individuals, of the 
requisite talent and leisure, asin other branches 
of charitable education, or by means of free 
schools, expressly established for the pur- 
pose; or through an addition to the plans of 
the national schools, and of all similar phi- 
lanthropic institutions. Mr. K., who, for 
more than ten years, has been endeavouring 
to awaken the attention of discerning, chari- 
table, and patriotic minds, to these objects, 
expresses his mingled surprise and satisfac- 
tion at the near coincidence of a part of his 
own views with those of that eminent econo- 
mist and patriot, Mr. William Petty, dis- 
closed, nearly two hundred years ago, in the 
following passage of his writings, a trans- 
cript of which, from a volume in the library 
of the British Museum, has been recently and 
obligingly communicated to Mr. K. by a dis- 
unguished and public-spirited friend: ‘That 
i no case,’ says Sir William, ‘the art of 
drawing and designing be omitted, to what 
course of life soever those children are to be 
applied, (since the use thereof, for express- 
ing the conceptions of the mind, seems to 
be little inferior to that of writing, and in 
many cases performeth what by words is im- 
possible,) that they may be tangent to do 
Something towards their living, as well as to 
read, write, and cast accounts.’—Letter from 
Sir William Petty to Mr. Hartlib, for the 
Advancement of Learning, anno 1648. 
Hamiltonian Latin—The Edinburgh Ob- 
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server has had a very wicked quiz upon the 
Hamiltonian system, in the form of a curious 
attestation by Benji Wauch, the son of Mansie 
Wauch, the tailor, respecting his extraordi- 
nary proficiency in learning Latin according 
to that method. Ifstudying merely by rote 
and mechanically, without any exertion of 
intellect on the part of the pupil, be an im- 
provement in the acquisition of languages, 
then we must allow that the new system can- 
not be too highly extolled. Every one who 
knows any other besides his mother-tongue, 
must perceive how egregiously absurd it must 
be to attempt to translate word for word, 
even where the two idioms nearly correspond ; 
where they do not, the result must be the 
most barbarous nonsense imaginable—not a 
whit less absurd than the Latin style of Benje 
Wauch. But it will, perhaps, be said, that 
the pupil thus learns the structure of the fo- 
reign idiom better: we really do not see how 
this can be the case; on the contrary, we 
should apprehend he is in danger of con- 
fusing his notions of all idiom whatever, 
We do not think a more ingenious me- 
thod could have possibly been devised for 
teaching a certain number of words in a fo- 
reign tongue without understanding any 
thing whatever of its genius and character,— 
its spirit or its beauties. We have at present 
too many translators 4 la Hamilton, whom it 
is frequently absolutely impossible to compre- 
hend, without having recourse to the original; 
and even where they are intelligible, their 
language is so bald and vapid, so tame and 
spiritiess, that it requires no small degree of 
patience to peruse them. Translation, we 
apprehend, requires a peculiar tact: even 
good writers are not always good translators ; 
for when the exact form and idea is pre- 
scribed to them, their style becomes laboured 
and stiff, and totally devoid of ease and 
gracefulness. They may be compared to 
persons who can express themselves in con- 
versation fluently and eloquently, but who, 
when they recite by book, instantly fall into 
an unnatural tone. Why are there so very 
few actors who can give Shakspeare’s lan- 
guage endurably !/—for this simple reason— 
neither the sentiments nor the words are their 
own: they do not come immediately from 
the mind, and, consequently, the tone in 
which they are delivered is ridiculously arti- 
ficial—To return to Mr. Hamilton, we say 
nothing of the propriety of making the Gospel 
of St. John the vehicle of acquiring a foreign 
tongue; but we really do think that, if the 
object be at all to furnish the learner with 
words, a more unfortuaate choice could hard- 
ly have been made. What an idea of Eng- 
lish style, composition, and phraseology, 
would that person have, who, for instance, 
should attempt to acquire our language 
through such a medium! What singular 
notions he must have either of style or of con- 
versational idioms! How admirably would 
he be qualified—we will not say to make 
himself understood, but to continue his read- 
ing in any department of literature! 
were not too profane, we might give a speci- 
men of such a person’s attempts at ordinary 
language, from such a vocabulary. 





A writer in a morning paper, in recom 
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mending Brussels as a desirable place of re- 
sidence, says, ‘ As a focus of literature, it is 
by no means contemptible. Compared with 
the size of Paris, its diurnal publications are 
as four to one in favour of Brussels, and 
scarcely a week passes without producing 
several excellent political and scientific trea- 
tises. London, with its million and a half 
of inhabitants, has thirteen daily newspapers, 
— Brussels, with little more than the fifteenth 
part of this population, has six daily news- 
papers. This may be accounted for, perhaps, 
by the difference in price; a Brussel’s paper 
for a year costing little more than the expense 
of a London paper for a month; but it must 
be allowed that the Bruxellois are a reading 
and reflecting people. 

We are assured that the forthcoming vo- 
lume of the Forget Me Not, the oldest of that 
pleasing class of annual miscellanies des- 
tined as tokens of friendship and affection, 
possesses superior interest to any of the pre- 
ceding portions of that popular publication. 
Ninety prose and poetical compositions, by 
writers of eminence of both sexes, and thir- 
teen engravings in the highest style of the 
art, after original designs, besides other de- 
corations, are expected to impart to this 
Christmas present more than ordinary value 
and attraction. 

The Rev. John Mitford has nearly ready 
for publication an interesting collection of 
poems, entitled, Sacred Specimens, selected 
from Early English Poets, with Prefatory 
Verses. 

The papers which last week stated Sir 
Walter Scott to be busied in writing to re- 
lieve himself from pecuniary engagements, 
this week state him to be on the eve of mar- 
riage with a lady of immense fortune, who 
has offered to place one hundred thousand 
pounds at his disposal previous to their nup- 
tials. 

A Frenchman, now at Madrid for finan- 
cial purposes, is charged with a proposition 
to the ing of Spain to cede the isle of Mi- 
norca to the knights of Malta; the knights of 
the order bind themselves to protect the coast 
of Spain against the Barbary states. The re- 
venues which that order possessed in the pe- 
ninsula, and which the government has ap- 
propriated to its own use since 1796, would 
not be claimed. One of the members of the 
royal family would be appointed grand mas- 
ter of the order. 

We understand that there has been for 
some time in agitation amongst the influen- 
tial members of the episcopal church of Scot- 
land, a plan of erecting an episcopal college 
in this city, where a course of study similar 
to that pursued in the English universities 
will be adopted. At a convocation of the 
bishops, which was held here lately, the sub- 
ject was taken into consideration, and mea- 
sures, we believe, are now in progress for 
the establishment of an institution, which 
cannot fail of diffusing amongst the nume- 
rous and increasing body of Episcopalians in 
Scotland more accurate knowledge of the 
principles of the apostolic church to which 
they belong.— Edinburgh Observer. 

Monthly Report of Prevalent Diseases.— 
Cases of diarrhea, which were very frequent 
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during the last three months, began to disap- 
pear in proportion as the heat of the weather 
abated, and few cases are now to be met 
with. Continued fevers have, however, be- 
come so frequent, as almost to constitute an 
epidemic, and in numerous instances the 
disease has assumed a severe form. The prin 
cipal circumstance worthy of notice is the 
occurrence of gangrene or sloughing in a 
considerable proportion of cases. We have 
seen this in the y sae part of the air- passages, 
in the posterior fauces and pharynx, and in 
the bowels; while in one instance a large 
carbuncle formed on the face It is almost 


unnecessary to observe, that these occurrences | 


have been extremely unfavourable: in most 
cases, indeed, their existence has only been 
discovered by post mortem examination. The 
comparatively greater prevalence of continued 


fever at present than during the preceding part | 


of the season, cannot be viewed without some 
anxiety, when taken in conjunction with the 
epidemic which has made its appearance in 
Dublin. The frequency of scarlatina and 
measles is on the decrease; but we have seen 
a considerable number of cases of small-pox. 
— London Medical Journal for Oct. 1826. 

Mr. Edward Knight, son of our late co- 
median, was married on Monday last, to that 
sweet warbler, Miss Povey 
gayement will not interfere with her Ameri- 
can engagement—an advantageous one it Is 
said, and the happy couple will soon proceed 
to the United States. 

Mr. Wildsmith’s benefit will take place at 
the Lnglish Opera-[Louse on Wednesday — 
the last night but one of the season. 
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An Architectural Novelty. —A morning pa- 
per, in deseribing the new Synagogue, St. 
Albans Place, St. James's, says, that the al- 
tar has four Lonic columns, aud six Llonic pi- 
tasters, with gilt capitals of the Corinthian 
order! These must be very curious columns 
indeed, and, we presume, the architect in- 


tends to secure his invention by a patent. We | 
are likewise informed, that the trellis-work of 


te gallenes is of verde antique, — a most sin- 
gular material for such a purpose ; but it cer- 
tainly shows the extraordinary perfection 
which the mechanical arts have attained, 
when lattice-work can be tormed of marble. 
Re finement.—There is hardly any such 
thing now-a-day’s as a barber's shop, or even 
as a barber; for the very name is become 
nearly obsolete. The refined ears of our mo- 
dern friseurs are shocked by any title under 
that of artists, which they very modestly as- 
sume, and to such an extent do they carry 
their lofty notions, that they will condescend 
to operate no where butin saloons. To what 
a pitch of luxury are we arrived, when ¢ sa- 
loons for cutting hair,’ meet our eyes in every 
street !——In fact, however, the pretension 
and pomp lies wholly in the name. In the 





} vocabulary of these gentlemen, ‘saloons’ is 
merely a poetical expression, which, being 
interpreted into the vulgar tongue, means a 
single room, alittle bigger than a closet, very 
shabby, and furnished merely with a couple 
of cane chairs and alooking-glass ; the ascent 
to which apartment is generally up a stair- 


vivante can ascend without being squeezed. 
Can any thing be more simple or modest! It 
is not we, but our language, that is become 
dainty: every green-grocer has his drawing- 
room, that is, a room where one can hardly 
draw his breath—in dimensions nearly ten 
feet square, which is certainly a prodigious 
space for-—a band-hox ! 

People of one Idea.—* Strong passions oft 





Hier new en- | 


| confine men to one object, and weak judg- 


| ment hinders them from sceing that object 


fully and clearly.’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A nore is left for Montague at our office. 

We compliment G. W. on his chivalric in- 
dignation, but the whole stery to which he al. 
ludes bas no foundation in Tiuth. 

Vue Land J, and U and V, have been so long 
intermixed in our aictionaries, thut we are fear- 
ful the error will be a permanent one. 

Mr. HL. s article is under consideration. 

To a Well-wisher,—If A, gives uncon- 
ditionally to B., the receiver has an undoubted 
night to use it in any way he thinks fit. Au- 
thors are not usually the best judges of their 
own performances. 
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RUTH, a NOVEL. By the AUTHOR 
of NOTHING 
In &vo price 14s boards, NOTES of a JOURNEY 
THROUGH FRANCE and ITALY. . 
*T the worla’s ve lume, 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it; 
Tn a creat pool, a swan's nest. Pr'ythee think 
There's livers out of Britan.’—Cymbetine 
Published by Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street. 








Handsomely printed, in demy 8vo. price 16s. boards, 
1) BRATIVS DOINGS !—The Publishers 
.F respectfully announce that this unique Volume 
will be ready for delivery on Monday, the 2d of October. 


DEATIES DOINGS consists of TWENTY-FOUR 
PLATES. designed and etched by R. Dagiey. Author 
(of Select Gems from the Antique, Sc ; with ILLUS. 
TRATIONS in PROSE and VERSE, the friendly Con- 
tributions of various Writers. 

* Folk maun do something for their bread, 
An so minn Death !—Burns. 

N.B That Death's Doings is likely to be regarded 
as one of the most singular publications of the day, 
may be inferred from the fact, that upwards of Twenty 
Writers, (most of whom are well known in the Repub. 
lic of Letters,) have, con amore, employed their pens 
in its production. 

Printed for J Andrews, 167, Bond Street; and W. 
Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 
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rue FAMILY CYCLOP.EDIA: a 


Manual of useful and necessary knowledge in Do 
inestic Economy, Agriculture, Chemistry, and the Arts; 
including the most approved modes of treatment of Dis. 
eases, Accidents, and Casualties. By JAMES JEN- 
NINGS. In one large volume, 8vo. of 1400 pages, price 
£1 7s. in boards. 

2. The FARMER'S COMPANION; or, Complete 
System of Modern Husbandry ; including the latest 
Imprevements and Discoveries in Theory and Practice 
By R. W. DICKSON, M.D, Honorary Member ot 
the Board of Agriculture. Tn one large volume, reyal 
Rvo illustrated by upwards of 100 Enzravings, repre: 
senting improved Implements for Farming, various 
breeds of Cattle, Sheep, &e. price £1 16s. in boares. 

3. The NEW LONDON MEDICAL and SURGI- 
CAL DICTIONARY; including Auatomy, Chewistry, 
Botany, Materia Medica, Midwifery, Pharmacy, Phy- 
siology, &e ; with the collateral branches of Philoso- 
phy and Natural History; and combin ng rp one ve- 
lume those departments of Medical Science which have 
heretofore been dispersed in separate and expensive 
works. By J.S FORSYTH, Surgeon, Author of the 
New London Med:cal Pocket Book, Natural and Me- 
dical Dieteticon, &c. Price 15s iu boards 

4. The LAWS RELATING to the CLERGY, with 
{structions to Candidates for Holy Orders, and the 
| necessary papers on Ordinations, Appointments to Cu- 
racies and Lectureships. and LTnastitution to Benefices ; 
together with Forms of Certificates of Residence, Pett 
tious for License of Non-Resience, &c. &e. By the 
Rev. DAVID WILLIAMS, M. A. Second Euition. 
In Sve. price 16s in beards. 

5 Tne CYCLOP_EDIA of COMMERCE, compris: 
ing a Code of Commercial Law, Practice. aud Tntoruie 
tion; combining the History and Principles of Om- 
inerce, with ifs present state and operations; 4 - 
scription of the Articles of Commerce, their places 
growth or culture discriminations, and varieties; the 
Laws relating to Commerce, and to Trade and apnapte 
generaily; the Principles and Practice of Commerce's 
Arithmetic, Exchanges, Insurances, &e. ‘The got 
mercial Departinent by SAMUEL CLARKE, Esq 20° 
the Legal by JOHN WILLIAMS, Esq. Tua comp 
hens:ve volume, 4to. of 500 pages, in double columus, 
price iss. m boards. 

6 The UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGIST, and HIS 
TORICAL REGISTER, from the Creation to the eles 
of the Year 1825. By HENRY BOYLE. Tn Sve illus: 
trated by an engraved Historical and Chroavlogc 
Chart, price £1. 1s 

Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pater 
noster Row. 
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